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gratulated you upon your election as our President. 
I repeat the good wishes which I then extended to 
you for a successful term of office. 

I should like also if I may, to say a few words in tribute to 
your predecessor, Prince Wan. We are all most appreciative 
of the wisdom, statesmanship and charm with which he 
guided the deliberations of the General Assembly during a 
difficult session. He joined the little band of those who have 
been Presidents of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions—distinguished international elder statesmen. 

We are delighted to have seen here three others, Sr. Aranha, 
General Romulo and Dr. Padillo Nervo. Another, Dr. 
Entezam, is to join us shortly. 

I said “elder statesmen,” although in fact they seem to 
share in common the elixir of perpetual youth—they all look 
younger each time one sees them. 


M: PRESIDENT, I have already last Tuesday con- 


THE ANNUAL STOCKTAKING 

The General Debate is the opportunity for an annual stock- 
taking of the state of the world. The tone and the themes 
vary from year to year. This is the sixth time in seven con- 
secutive years that I myself have been present at the General 
Debate. There have been ups and downs, moments of opti- 
mism and of pessimism, of hope and of fear. 

I was thinking the other day of the situation in 1951 when 
I came for the first time to the General Assembly, held that 
year in Paris. At that time a bitter war was being waged in 
Korea. Sustained hostilities were taking place in South East 
Asia. International exchanges between the great powers had 
reached an advanced state of recrimination. 


On disarmament, the two sides were barely in contact with 
one another. There was a deep-seated misunderstanding of 
the British position on colonial affairs. There were many 
countries which, though worthy candidates for membership of 
the United Nations, had not yet been elected. 

Therefore, when considering the world situation of today, 
with all the anxieties attendant upon it, do not let us be com- 
pletely oblivious of the progress made in the past. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

The first topic with which I want to deal is that of the 
United Nations itself. 

This debate is an appropriate opportunity for frank dis- 
cussion of the state of the Organization—its achievements, 
its failures, its strength, its weaknesses, its standing in the 
world, the hopes for its development in the future. 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL’S REPORT 


We have all, I am sure, read the thoughtful comments of 
the Secretary-General in the introduction to his Annual 
Report, the passage dealing with the role of the United 
Nations. I think that I can accurately summarize his views as 
follows. The United Nations is not a super state. It is not a 
world authority enforcing its laws upon the nations. The 
General Assembly is not a parliament of individually elected 
members legislating for the world. The United Nations is an 
instrument of negotiation among governments. It can blunt 
the edges of conflict between nations. It can serve a diplomacy 
of reconciliation. Its tendency is to wear away or break down 
differences and thus help towards solutions. The real limita- 
tions upon the actions of the Organization do not derive from 
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the provisions of the Charter or from the system of one vote 
for one nation irrespective of size or strength. They result 
from the facts of international life at the present time. The 
balance of forces in the world sets the limits within which 
the power of the world organization can develop. The Secre- 
tary-General points out that enforcement action under Chapter 
VII of the Charter continues to be reserved to the Security 
Council. It has not been transferred to the General Assembly. 

In the light of these considerations there are promising 
Opportunities for improving the practices and strengthening 
the institutions of the United Nations. In the past two years 
a certain evolution has taken place. The Secretary-General 
hopes that this process of evolution of emphasis and practice 
will be pursued and broadened in the future. That seems to 
him a more important task than to attempt formal con- 
stitutional changes. 

That is an imperfect, but I hope not an unfair summary of 
this most important passage in the Secretary-General’s intro- 
duction. 


VIEWS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM GOVERNMENT 
ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


I think that the Government of the United Kingdom would 
broadly accept those views. We believe that a world instru- 
ment endowed with the necessary authority, as Sir Winston 
Churchill once said, is necessary for permanent peace in the 
world. That remains my own deep conviction. So far as the 
United Nations in its present state of development is con- 
cerned, it is unfair to blame it as an institution for its short- 
comings. Any blame there may be must be attributed to the 
member states who collectively constitute the strength or 
weakness of the United Nations. I share the belief that this 
Assembly has a most useful function to fulfill as a forum for 
international debate. I believe that this annual meeting affords 
an occasion for colleagues with similar responsibilities to meet 
together. Some 40 Foreign Ministers have been here during 
the past week. 

The United Nations should also be a place for mediation 
and conciliation, for reducing sharpness in controversy and 
for promoting settlements. Certain most interesting new de- 
velopments have taken place in the practices of the United 
Nations—for example the establishment of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force. 

Another most important role is to inspire and promote the 
work of the Specialized Agencies. They have been joined by 
the International Atomic Energy cy. Their work is per- 
haps less spectacular and less publicized than that of the poli- 
tical organs of the United Nations. But that work contributes 
in an outstanding manner to the fulfillment of some of the 
objects of the Charter. 

On the other hand, it would be wrong to be blind to the 
fact that there are some weaknesses or defects in the practical 
operation of the Organization. 1 know that in some quarters 
it is regarded as wrong to utter even the mildest criticism of 
the United Nations. I think that is a foolish attitude. Any 
comments of mine are designed to strengthen the institution, 
not to weaken it. We have to admit that in fact some con- 
troversies are sharpened by discussion here: that some 
countries, bitterly resentful of any criticism of their own in- 
ternal affairs, are only too ready to use the United Nations 
procedures to interfere in those of other nations: that certain 
processes of evolution in human relations, political and other- 
wise, are complicated and not facilitated 4 bitter argument 
in this place. 

Above all if there s up the belief that the Assembly has 
two standards, one for the law-abiding, for those who are 
influenced by its views, and another less stringent for those 
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who treat it with indifference, the Assembly will never build 
up its authority in the world. 

However these things may be regarded, I believe that the 
Secretary-General’s views should be studied with the greatest 
care by all those who believe, as I do, that the world has got 
to make a success of the United Nations. So very much de- 
pends upon that success, both for us and those who are to 
come after us. 

And now for some of the matters which have been raised 
in the course of the general debate so far. 


THE SOVIET REPRESENTATIVE’S SPEECH 


The Assembly listened with close attention to the speech 
of the Soviet representative on Friday. Its tone was a little 
milder than that which he adopted in the press conference 
which he gave just before he left Moscow. That, we can no 
doubt attribute to the calming influence of the United Na- 
tions. When his speech is refined and analyzed it really can be 
reduced to the following propositions: 

(1) Let the Western countries disrupt the alliances which 

they formed to meet the threat from the Soviet Union. 

(2) Let the Western countries lay aside the weapons on 
which they principally rely to deter further Soviet 
aggression. 

In return the Soviet Union promises to infiltrate and 
subvert with increased intensity all areas which are 
not already under their control. 

His propositions were really as simple as that. 


THE ATTACK UPON NATO AND OTHER 
DEFENSIVE ALLIANCES 

First of all, to take the attack upon NATO. The origin of 
NATO is well known. At the end of the war the Western 
Powers voluntarily handed over to Soviet control large areas 
in Europe. They withdrew to the dividing line previously 
agreed. They demobilized their armies and reduced their 
overseas garrisons. The Soviet Union on the other hand main- 
tained its armed forces, maintained its military grip on Eastern 
Europe and sprawled westward. The final danger signals were 
the overthrow of the democratic government in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948 followed by the Berlin blockade. 

It was to meet the threat of further expansion that NATO 
was formed. NATO is a purely defensive alliance. It would 
never have come into being but for the actions of the Soviet 
Union. It is true that these actions were under the direction 
of Stalin. It is true that Stalinism is no longer in favor in the 
Soviet Union. But we are not yet convinced that the fun- 
damental aims of the Soviet Union have changed. Until we 
are convinced of that, not by words but by actions, we intend 
to retain our defensive alliances. 

Mr. Gromyko referred to the Baghdad Pact and SEATO, 
saying they bore the same stamp as NATO. So far as we are 
concerned, that is a cause for pride. They are defensive 
alliances of precisely the same type, brought into being to 
provide a feeling of collective security against what we con- 
sider, and our allies consider, to be a military threat. They 
are alliances for collective self-defense specifically authorized 
by the Charter. 

Mr. Gromyko referred to them as blocs. The countries of 
NATO do not vote as a bloc in this Assembly. We do not even 
hold meetings to discuss Assembly matters together. We rarely 
vote all of us the same way. Exactly the same applies to the 
countries of the Baghdad Pact and the countries of SEATO. 
The only bloc here is the Soviet bloc, where 9 hands, or 
should I perhaps now say 3, are always raised as one. 


(3) 


SECURITY IN EUROPE 
Mr. Gromyko put forward the suggestion, and other dele- 
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gates have to some extent endorsed it, that Soviet troops 
should withdraw from the Warsaw Pact countries and that 
American and British troops in return should withdraw from 
the mainland of Europe. This, of course, has a superficial 
attraction, but what does it mean geographically? The troops 
of the Soviet Union would remain in position one mile beyond 
the frontiers of Poland, Roumania, etc. American troops would 
go back three thousand miles across the Atlantic. Soviet troops 
could return literally at one hour's notice. For United States 
troops to return would involve vast problems of transportation 
and logistics. Even Great Britain has found it a considerable 
task from time to time to cross the English Channel. 

That is not the way, in present circumstances, to European 
security. 

In the context of European security the strangest omission 
from Mr. Gromyko's speech was any reference to German 
reunification. We believe that the Soviet Union should 
recognize its responsibility for the reunification of Germany as 
stated in the directive issued by the four Heads of Government 
to their Foreign Ministers at Geneva in July 1955. We believe 
that the Soviet Union should agree that it is desirable to 
reunify Germany at the earliest possible opportunity. The 
Soviet Government should agree that the German people 
should be allowed freely to choose their own government, by 
means of free, all-German elections. The Soviet Government 
should recognize the right of a freely elected all-German 
Government, freely to choose its own domestic and foreign 
policies. If the Soviet Government were to accept all those 
propositions the main obstacle to establishing European secur- 
ity would be removed. If, as a result of this self-determination 
of their future by the people of Germany, the Soviet Union 
felt any anxiety, the countries of the West are prepared to 
enter by Treaty into binding assurances designed to secure 
the Soviet Union against any threat of German attack. 


HUNGARY 


Mr. Gromyko in his rather scanty remarks about the 
problem of Hungary, said that it was provocative to inscribe 
the item called the Hungarian Question on our agenda. He 
said it is time to realize and reckon with the fact that Hungary 
has had her say. That is an ominous phrase. 

Even if Mr. Gromyko considers that the Hungarian people 
have had their say this organization should not be silenced. 
Until the Hungarian people are independent and have the 
right to determine their own future we cannot remain silent. 
I say no more about Hungary today, because there has recently 
been a lengthy debate in which our views were fully stated. 


MIDDLE EAST 


I now turn to the Middle East. 

This is the area of greatest tension at the moment. In 1948 
| suppose it was Europe. From 1950 to 1952 it was Korea. 
In 1954 it was Indo-China. Last year and this year without 
doubt it is the Middle East. I do not want to add by anything 
I say to this tension. 1 want merely to outline some of the 
facts as we see them and try to measure deeds against some 
of the speeches here. 

The outstanding issue for nearly 10 years has been the 
conflict between Israel and the neighboring Arab States. We 
have tried in all sincerity to promote a just and honorable 
settlement. The United Kingdom has been second oaly to the 
United States in contributions to the United Nations Works 
and Relief Agency for the Arab Refugees. We still believe 
that a just settlement of the tragic refugee problem is a pri- 
mary element in a wider solution. On all these issues we 
have urged compromise if the problem is to be solved. So 
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long as it remains unsolved, all the countries of the area m.1st 
suffer. 

What has been the Soviet contribution? Their policy ap- 
pears to us to have been simply opportunist. At first they were 
among the foremost champions of Israel. It was the votes of 
the Soviet bloc that gave the necessary majority for the State 
of Israel to be created. It was the Soviet bloc which first sent 
arms to Israel. Now they represent themselves as friends of 
the Arab States. Who knows when their next change of policy 
will come about? I do not know of one single constructive 
contribution that they have made towards the settlement of 
this problem. Many people feel that their whole purpose is to 
perpetuate and not to reduce tension in the area. 

Another test is the way in which they handle their 
propaganda to the area. 

I read over the week-end extracts from some recent Soviet 
broadcasts and statements in their official press—bitter attacks 
upon the present Government of Jordan—every kind of allega- 
tion against it—terrorism, torture and repression—bitter at- 
tacks upon the Government of Lebanon—descriptions of 
Lebanese leaders as enemies of the Lebanese people—attacks 
upon the Government of Iraq, calling for a holy struggle to 
bring about its downfall—attacks upon the Government of 
Iran—appeals to the peoples of these countries to rise up and 
overthrow their governments—all this from the official pro- 
paganda sources of the Soviet Government. Yet it is the 
Representative of that same government who has tabled a 
resolution calling upon all states to base their relations on the 
principle of non-interference in each other's internal affairs 
for any motives of economic, political or ideological character! 

I say again, it is deeds, not words that matter. 

What has been the new factor over the last year or two 
which has complicated the existing issues and done so much 
to promote anxiety and tension? To my mind it is the deliver- 
ies of Soviet bloc arms—tens upon tens of millions of pounds 
worth. Certain of the Arab States have had to mortgage their 
economic resources to pay for them and probably have done 
permanent damage to their economies. The arms themselves 
are more likely to cause trouble than to prevent it. There are 
some who believe that the purpose behind this is to pre-stock 
forward bases for the Soviet Union itself. The deliveries are on 
such a scale as to give some color to this suggestion. 

The situation in Syria is very much in our minds. We view 
it with grave concern. We have no wish to prescribe the form 
of government which Syria should have. Our desire is that 
Syria should be independent, and should respect the inde- 
pendence of her neighbors. I do not think that the Syrian peo- 
ple have any idea of how far their true interests are being sub- 
ordinated to those of the Soviet Union. The long-term bill will 
be a heavy one. 

I have read carefully what Mr. Foster Dulles and Mr. 
Gromyko said about this matter. The comments of the Soviet 
Union on this situation are utterly divorced from reality. I 
cannot conceive that they really believe in them themselves. 

They say that none of Syria's neighbors seem to be anxious. 
I advise the Soviet representative to study the latest note from 
the Jordan Government to the Government of Syria. 

What is to be done about this situation? We have to review 
it calmly. I believe that Mr. Dulles did a useful service in 
drawing our attention to “The Essentials for Peace” Resolu- 
tion 1949, with its reference to indirect aggression. I 
agree that this Resolution should be the standard by which’ 
we judge the situation there. 

I hope therefore that the Soviet Union will, upon reflection, 
perceive the dangers in their policies of increasing tension, 
and that some idea of what is really happening will percolate 
through to the Syrian people. 
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DISARMAMENT 

I now turn to disarmament. One of the difficulties duriag the 
years in which I have been trying to deal with this matter has 
been the tendency to turn it into a propaganda issue. I listened 
carefully to what Mr. Gromyko had to say and I have read it 
again since. I did not detect any reluctance on his part to use 
this issue for propaganda during the 12th Assembly. I believe 
that to be wholly the wrong approach—and quite out of tune 
with the demands of this time. 


SUB-COMMITTEE MEETING 


I consider that the last series of meetings of the Sub-Com- 
mittee has afforded opportunity for useful discussion. The 
issues involved and the paths along which progress can be 
made have been more clearly defined than ever before. I wel- 
come the careful consideration which this Assembly will give 
to the matter. Psychologically it is the time for us to make 
progress. Every country is conscious of the dangers inherent 
in modern weapons and in the strains and stresses in inter- 
national affairs. Progress in disarmament could not only 
relieve the burden of armaments, it would also of itself con- 
tribute to a relaxation of tension and would make further 
progress in disarmament not only desirable but also feasible. 

In seeking common ground for progress there are certain 
essential considerations which should govern our thinking: 

1. Firstly, a comprehensive disarmament plan covering all 
stages is not practical politics at this moment. The objective 
of the United Kingdom is still a comprehensive plan of the 
nature specified in the Anglo-French plan of 1954—a plan 
which will involve the prohibition and eventual elimination 
of all nuclear weapons, and the reduction of conventional 
armed forces and armaments, under strict control, to levels 
needed for internal security only. That is still our objective. 

We know, however, that the Soviet Union, for one, would 
not accept at this juncture the degree of control which would 
alone make such a plan practical. We should therefore aim 
at a partial or first-stage plan—one upon which there is a 
chance of agreement being reached. 

2. My second point is that it would not be wise to impose 
political pre-conditions for the partial, or first-stage disarm- 
ament agreement. There will have to be a settiement of certain 
outstanding problems before sufficient confidence will be 
engendered to enable disarmament to progress to the more 
advanced stages. That view is the common-sense acceptance 
of reality. I do not believe that we should complicate the 
issues by specifying what political settlements are necessary. 
That might hamper and not help further progress. But at 
present, for a first-stage or partial plan, I think we should 
concentrate on such measures as are likely to be acceptable 
without political pre-conditions. 

3. Thirdly, disarmament in the nuclear and conventional 
fields must proceed together. They are inter-related. They are 
inter-twined. We in the United Kingdom, together with the 
other countries of Western Europe, depend for our security 
very largely upon the deterrent afforded by the possession of 
nuclear weapons. Vis-a-vis the Soviet Union we have a chronic 
inferiority in the conventional field. The Soviet Union are in 
the geographical position to move conventional arms and 
armies without great problems of transportation. It would be 
much easier for them to mass armies for a conventional attack. 
They have the advantage of interior lines. 

The United Kingdom has defense responsibilities all over 
the world. We have long lines of communication—over the 
sea in large measure. For the Western allies, the deployment 
of conventional forces, even for defense, involves great prob- 
lems of manpower, of transportation, and of logistics. There- 
fore we are not prepared to weaken the nuclear deterrent 
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unless there are corresponding advances made towards dis- 
armament in the conventional field. 

The second reason for this view is that we just do not 
accept the implication that war fought with conventional 
weapons is more tolerable than war fought with nuclear wea- 
pons. Both are terrible. I have not the slightest doubt that a 
global war fought with what are called conventional weap- 
ons would destroy international society just as surely as one 
fought with nuclear weapons. It might take a little longer 
for society to destroy itself but that would happen just the 
same. We have a horror of war whatever the weapons to be 
used. The Soviet object to what they describe as making 
legitimate the use of nuclear weapons. I object to the pro- 
position that global war fough: with conventional arms is 
somehow tolerable. 

4. The fourth consideration affecting a partial or first-stage 
agreement is that it shovld extend as far as the area of control 
which is acceptable and practicable in the present stages of 
the world. 

We regard verbal agreements without control, however 
extensive, however solemnly concluded, as valueless. We 
should have no confidence at all that the Soviet Union if hard- 
pressed would abide by any scrap of paper. There would be 
the same lack of confidence on their part about other coun- 
tries. If you do not know whether or not the other side is 
going to keep a particular agreement, that agreement adds 
to insecurity and adds to tension instead of diminishing it. 

Where then should we seek common ground? 


NUCLEAR TESTS 

First of all with regard to the nuclear side. We believe 
that there should be agreement to suspend nuclear tests sub- 
ject to an inspection system to ensure that the suspension of 
tests is really enforced. The Soviet Union agrees that there 
should be a suspension of tests. There is however a difference 
of opinion as to the period for the initial suspension. We have 
said 12 months followed by a second period of 12 months. 
The Soviets say two or three years. 


INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Both sides now agree that there should be an inspection 
system. The Soviet Union maintains that such an inspection 
system is not necessary on the ground that explosions can be 
detected without it. That is not according to our scientific 
information. 

We believe that it is necessary to have inspection posts with 
appropriate instruments covering the whole area where tests 
could take place. Without such a system it would be possible 
for a country with a large geographical area to have tests either 
underground or in the stratosphere, about which other coun- 
tries would not know. 

It has therefore been agreed that there should be an inspec- 
tion system. That difficulty has been removed. 


CESSATION OF PRODUCTION OF FIsSILE MATERIAL FOR 
WARLIKE PURPOSES 

Western countries on the Disarmament Sub-Committee 
have said that suspension of tests should be linked with a 
cessation of the production of fissile materia! for weapons 
purposes. Our reasoning is as follows. Suspension of tests 
by itself is not disarmament at all. It does nothing to reduce 
armaments. It does nothing to prevent countries which have 
already tested weapons piling up more weapons and more 
fissile material for weapons purposes. It does not prevent 
countries which have not yet made tests also manufacturing 
fissile material for weapons purposes—or indeed the weapons 
themselves. The suspension of tests by itself does not stop the 
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arms race. It does not prevent further countries emerging as 
possessors of nuclear weapons. 

What, however, would be a realistic beginning on the path 
towards nuclear disarmament would be to stop further manu- 
facture of fissile material for weapons purposes. Our scientists 
assure us that this is a realistic step, that the cessation of 
manufacture could be controlled. Unlike the mere suspension 
of tests this would be a real measure of disarmament. It would 
call a halt to the nuclear armaments race. If the powers which 
now possess these weapons would agree that they would pro- 
duce no more fissionable materials for weapons purposes after 
a certain date in the future, other countries might be dis- 
suaded from pursuing their own nuclear programs for military 
purposes. In this way alone, I believe, can we prevent a com- 
petition in the manufacture of nuclear weapons, in which 
many countries might join. 

Such an agreement is a prize really worth winning. It would 
mean something. A paper undertaking to renounce the use 
of nuclear weapons would not mean anything. It could not be 
controlled or enforced and no one would know whether it 
was going to be honored. 


ELIMINATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The total elimination of all nuclear weapons remains, as I 
have said, the ultimate goal. But it is not practical politics 
today since there is at present no known means of control by 
which it could be enforced. It is impossible to know whether 
or not existing nuclear weapons have been eliminated, or 
whether countries have admitted to all their stocks. The West- 
ern Powers have, however, suggested that a start might be 
made now towards the total elimination of such weapons. They 
propose, as part of a first-stage plan, that a proportion of 
existing stocks might be handed over for conversion to peace- 
ful purposes. 

FORCE LEVELS 

Next I turn to the conventional field. As I have said it is 
just as important. Al! five governments represented on the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee seemed ready to accept the same 
figures for upper limits of military manpower in a first-stage 
agreement—2'4 million each for the Soviet Union and the 
United States; 750,000 each for Britain and France. 


ARMAMENTS 

Limitation of numbers of men however is bf little conse- 
quence unless accompanied by the limitation of the weapons 
which those men may use. The numbers of men in the forces 
of a country can be cut down but the military power of that 
country can be increased by augmenting the fire-power of 
the reduced number of men. Therefore disarmament in the 
conventional field to be realistic must include limitation of 
tanks, aircraft, warships, submarines and all the rest of it. 
Such limitations must obviously be subject to control. We 
do not think that in a first-stage agreement much progress 
can be made in what is a very complicated matter. Therefore 
we would be content with the proposals which have been 
discussed in the Sub-Committee for the exchange of lists of 
weapons which various countries are prepared to set aside 
under international control, possibly for future destruction. 


MEASURES AGAINST SURPRISE ATTACK 


The next element which is a feasible part of a partial agree- 
ment can be dealt with under the heading of “measures against 
a surprise attack,” measures which will add to the feeling of 
confidence in the world. President Eisenhower put forward 
his “open skies” plan. This oo for aerial inspection. 
Marshal Bulganiin put forward a plan for ground control at 
ports, communication centers and airports. We believe that 
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it is possible to amalgamate those two plans and for there 
to be both aerial and ground inspection, not necessarily cover- 
ing precisely the same areas. 

But if there are these areas of inspection then each side 
will know whether armed forces are being built up, whether 
preparations are being made for launching an attack. We 
would be willing to have the whole of our country covered by 
such a system. Others may not yet be ready to go so far. That 
being so we believe that a beginning could be made with 
certain trial areas—a beginning which would greatly add to 
international confidence. 


OsByJECTS ENTERING OUTER SPACE 
There are other possible elements in a partial agreement, 
for example control of objects entering outer space, into which 
I will not go today. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE VIEWS OF THE TWO SIDES AS 
TO A PARTIAL AGREEMENT 
That being our view of possible progress, let us compare 
it with what Mr. Gromyko indicated as the scope of a partial 
agreement in the field of disarmament. 


NUCLEAR 

On the nuclear side the Soviet Union would agree to sus- 
pension of tests and to an inspection system. But the Soviet 
Union are not willing to agree to the cessation of the manu- 
facture of more fissile materia! for weapons purposes. They 
pin their faith to an undertaking to renounce the use of nu- 
clear weapons. I think the latter would be valueless and I still 
hope that after second thoughts the Soviet Union will per- 
ceive the great step forward that could be made if there is 
cessation under strict control of the manufacture of more 
fissile material for military purposes. 


CONVENTIONAL 

In the conventional field, the Soviet Union agree to the 
upper limit of 2%4 millions for them and the U. S. and to 
750,000 each for Britain and France. They wish to include, 
however, in a first-stage agreement, further reductions in 
these force levels by two additional stages. We do not object 
to the figures suggested for those two further stages, but we 
believe that you will not get progress to those two further 
stages until there has been the relaxation in tension to which 
a contribution would be made by a partial agreement. We 
think therefore that these two stages should come later. But 
we agree to them in principle. 

With regard to the reduction of conventional arms, the 
Soviet Union proposes reduction by 15% or by means of the 
presentation of concrete lists of armaments to be reduced, as 
proposed by the Government of the United States. We favor 
the second of these alternatives. 


AERIAL AND GROUND INSPECTION 

The Soviet Union appear willing to accept in principle the 
idea of aerial inspection and they themselves have advocated 
ground control posts. For some reason however they no longer 
seem willing to have ground control posts on airfields in a 
first-stage agreement. I cannot myself see why that reserva- 
tion should be made. 

The Assembly will see from what I have said that accord- 
ing to the declarations made by both sides there is scope for 
a most useful partial agreement. There is a real prospect of 
common ground. It is nonsense to say that the disarmament 
talks are necessarily at a stage of deadlock. 


THE NEED FOR A TECHNICAL WORKING GROUND 
There is however one note of realism which I must sound 
Mr. Gromyko in his speech rather scorned agreements in 
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principle. I do not know why he of all people should be 
scornful. His scorn should equally apply to his own proposal 
to renounce the use of nuclear weapons. That could be only 
an agreement in principle. It is clear that agreement in prin- 
ciple, to be of any value, has to be followed up by agreement 
on the practical systems whereby the agreement in principle 
will be honored and enforced. 

Over the last three years, and particularly in the past few 
months, we in the United Kingdom delegation have con- 
stantly sought to get discussions going upon these practical 
details. In June of this year the four Western Powers made 
their answer about suspension of tests, indicating their desire 
to link that with the cessation of the manufacture of fissile 
material for weapons purposes. But they also said that while 
further discussion was proceeding they were quite willing 
that technical experts should meet to draw up the inspection 
system for the control of the suspension of tests. The Soviet 
Union refused to agree to the technical experts meeting. Is 
that because they really do not intend to submit to an inspec- 
tion after all? 

There was some argument in the Sub-Committee about the 
definition of manpower. In Mr. Gromyko’s speech on Friday 
he talked about civilians working for the armed forces. That 
is one point. There are questions of reservists and the like. I 
offered in London in June to agree at once to a meeting of 
experts to try and get an agreed definition of what we mean 
by force levels, to determine exactly what types of military 
service would be included within that definition. The Soviet 
representative refused to agree to such a working party being 
set up. I wonder why? 

At a later stage, on 17th July, I suggested that experts 
should meet to discuss the practical problems involved in a 
number of other matters. 

I do not want to repeat all that I have said in that speech 
of the 17th July. It appears in the verbatim records of the 
proceedings of the Sub-Committee. But someone must at 
some time be able to answer the following kind of question. 

With regard to the inspection system for the suspension 
of nuclear tests who will control the inspection system? Will 
it be an international body? What will be the relationship of 
that body to the United Nations? How will it be constituted? 
Whar will be its powers? How will it be financed? When will 
it start recruiting its personnel? How will it recruit that per- 
sonnel and from what countries? What will be the status of 
the ins rs? Where will they be situated? Will they be 
situated in the territories of other states besides those men- 
tioned? What means of communication will they have? 
What freedom of movement will they have? How will their 
reports be dealt with? What will be the procedure in the 
event of a suspected breach? What will be the relationship 
of other countries to an agreement for suspension of tests? 
Will they be to adhere? Will their adherence or 
the adherence of any of them be a condition precedent to the 
entry into force of such an agreement? Will the numbers to 
be employed by the control body be limited? Will their in- 
struments be limited? With regard to the limitation of con- 
ventional armaments how will the lists be drawn up and ex- 
changed? How will the lists be related to each other and to 
man reductions? What types of armaments will be 
included? How will the depots into which they are to be put 
be controlled? : 

With regard to aerial and ground inspection what areas will 
be covered? Will there be over-flying rights over the territory 
of other countries? What will be the safeguard for the coun- 
tries overflown? How will breaches of any regulations which 
may be made be dealt with? What will be the plan for the 
location of the ground observation posts? How will they be 
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composed? What will be their powers and their methods of 
communication? 

These are all matters of technical detail. I do not believe 
they will present insoluble difficulties. But this is work with 
which progress has to be made if there is to be any reality in 
our search for a disarmament agreement. 

Every time on every issue the Soviet Union has refused to 
play its part in beginning this kind of technical discussion. 
Their point of view is that until there is agreement, there is 
no point in working out the practical details. I believe that 
until the practical details are worked out you won't get an 
agreement. In any case, even on the Soviet thesis, these 
details have at some time to be agreed and therefore I can- 
not for the life of me see why a beginning should not 
be made at once. It should in fact have been made long ago. 

This repeated refusal of the Soviet Union to get down to 
what we call ‘brass tacks’ and to find out what is practically 
involved in a viable disarmament agreement, makes me won- 
der whether or not all their talk about disarmament is any- 
thing more than a propaganda exercise. 

I have a feeling that the Soviet Union does not want to be 
tied down in any of these matters. But we say that every coun- 
try has to be tied down on these details if we are going to 
have a disarmament agreement which will add to security 
and which will be a real step forward towards wider disarm- 
ament agreement. 

CONCLUSIONS ON DISARMAMENT 

I have dealt in some detail with what is involved in our 
discussions on disarmament. I have done that because I really 
believe that this is a field in which progress is possible in the 
course of the next few weeks. We in Britain at the moment 
depend in large measure for our security upon the nuclear 
deterrent. We would much rather depend for that security 
upon a comprehensive disarmament agreement capable of 
being properly enforced. The first step to such an agreement 
is the kind of partial, or first-stage plan which I have outlined. 

We as a country have a greater vested interest in peace than 
almost any other country in the world. We are a small, vul- 
nerable island. Our life depends upon our trade throughout 
the whole world. Peace is essential to our survival and our 
prosperity. It is our determination to give an impulse to this 
work in any way we can. But sham agreements, paper declar- 
ations, vague promises are no good to us. We want something 
practical and Jefinite We want the real thing. 

For us of the United Kingdom this 12th Session began 
upon two most pleasant notes. First there was your own 
election, Mr. President. Secondly the unanimous admission of 
the Federation of Malaya to membership in the Organization. 

The Prime Minister of Canada referred yesterday to the 
Commonwealth in eloquent terms and pointed out that it is 
an association of free nations which represents many different 
areas, colors and cultures, which has no rules or regulations 
and no constitution. But as he said, its unity is forged in the 
sharing of a heritage of common ideals and a love of freedom 
under the law. I think that we in the United Kingdom can 
justly claim to have pursued and to be pursuing a forward- 
looking policy in the development of our relationships with 
the peoples of the Commonwealth. It is this kind of forward- 
looking attitude which I suggest, with respect, is needed 
in dealing with the wider problems of the day. 

We are at a critical phase in world affairs and much hangs 
in the balance. I have tried to speak today with frankness but 
without bitterness. Plain speaking can contribute to better 
understanding. Our hope is that the work of this 12th Gen- 
eral Assembly will look to the future. In that way we shall 
best serve the causes in which we believe and the peoples 
whom we represent. 
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R. PRESIDENT: First of all, may I pay tribute 

M through you to a democratic and free country whose 

citizens have never hesitated to take up the cudgels 

for causes which, though apparently distant, were nevertheless 
theirs since they dealt with freedom and peace. 

The French Delegation is particularly happy to see on 
your right our Secretary General, Mr. Hammarskjold, who 
has been reelected for another five years thus confirming the 
fact that with his patience and efficiency he has been able to 
defend all that the signatories of the Charter laid down. 

On behalf of France I should also like to address our wel- 
come to the two new members: Ghana and the Federation of 
Malaya. Their presence in the Assembly carries still further 
the general desire for universality in the United Nations 
Organization. 


I. ASSISTANCE TO INSUFFICIENTLY DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is usual during the general debate 
that traditionally opens our sessions to refer to the main prob- 
lems which come before our Organization; and furthermore it 
is customary to begin by discussing the more thorny ones, 
those that cause the greatest disagreements. I have often 
lamented the fact that the General Assembly has become the 
arena where opposing ideas confront one another instead of 
its being the place where common solutions are sought. But 
it will have to remain as it is until we have made the effort 
to define and limit our role. 

Contrary to tradition I should like to devote the first part 
of my statement to a problem upon which almost general 
agreement can be arrived at, and it is one of the problems 
that we have to deal with at present, that is, the assistance 
to insufficiently developed countries. 

In May of 1956, France showed her great interest in this 
question, upon which we believe world balance and peace 
depend, by specific proposals. 

We are well aware that an international agreement on dis- 
armament would facilitate our task for then we could devote 
the moneys that are at present spent for military purposes 
to the development of our own economies and to facilitate 
that of less favored nations. But we should not await the con- 
clusion of such an agreement before undertaking systematic 
action on the technical, financial and commercial levels in order 
then to raise the standard of living of the insufficiently devel- 
oped countries. 

Concerning technical assistance we are happy to note the 
ever-increasing interest shown in the “Expanded Program” by 
members and non-members of the U. N. This Program, justly 
considered one of the major successes of our Organization, 
warrants some brief comments. 

It would appear, first of all, that the coexistence of the 
United Nations program and numerous bilateral programs 
of technical assistance poses problems that cannot be solved 
but by a constant effort of coordination and harmony. We 
must realize that technical assistance cannot be an end in 
itself; economic development begins by the training of staff 
but cannot become a reality unless adequate financial means 
are placed at the disposal of member countries for the ful- 
fillment of their programs. When a country requests the serv- 
ices of an expert from the U. N., and when such an expert 
recommends a certain plan for the development of the water 
resources or the means of communication of that country, or 
the building of schools or hospitals, such recommendations 


might remain dead letters if the necessary capital is not raised. 

That is why on the financial level we should create the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic Development which 
would complete the activities of the International Bank and 
the Monetary Fund. 

SUNFED has been discussed for a number of years and the 
resolution, recently voted on in the Economic and Social 
Council, requests the General Assembly to set up a committee 
to draft its statute. This resolution is progress indeed. How- 
ever, if the General Assembly follows the request of the Coun- 
cil and decides to set up the committee, it is obvious to all 
that this new group will have before it particularly arduous 
work. In fact, except in specifically technical fields the reports 
submitted so far on the modalities of the fund's functions, 
despite the merit of their authors, are still vague and uncertain 
on some aspects of the problems to be solved, especially, for 
example, the amount of contributions and the criteria for 
judging which plans will be selected for financing. 

If we really want this unprecedented experiment to suc- 
ceed, if we want countries which at present are either uncer- 
tain or even against the plan to change their minds, we must 
draw up the statutes with great care, taking if necessary all 
the time required for the accomplishment of such a revolu- 
tionary piece of work. 

Whatever the size of the financial and technical assistance 
we may give the insufficiently developed countries, capital 
alone will not suffice and must be complemented by a 
harmonizing of trade relations. 

We must admit on this matter that after a certain period 
when the price of raw materials was favorable to the producer 
countries, the events of the last few years are not conducive 
to optimism. The stabilization of the price of raw materials 
by means of an international agreement is still a hope in 
the minds of the insufficiently developed countries, for whom 
such materials are an essential source of income. Moreover the 
fluctuations of the price of basic commodities as well as the 
variations in the volume of exchanges have rarely been as 
great. If matters are to be left as they are, we shall meet with 
serious difficulties. The Secretary General of the U. N. recently 
reminded us that a mere 5% deterioration in the terms of 
trade is equivalent, for the insufficiently developed countries’ 
balance of payments, to a pure and simple cancellation of all 
the public and private assistance received from the industri- 
alized countries. In the case of certain countries, the terms of 
trade suffer even greater variations from one year to the 
next. No matter what efforts we make to set up financing 
machinery, this will always run the risk of being useless if 
we do not seek solutions to the problems of the stabilization 
of the prices of basic commodities. 

In the field that I have just mentioned, the U. N. must 
coordinate, but certainly not do away with, regional or private 
enterprises that are developing in the same directions. 

We can furthermore prove that it is both possible and desir- 
able to conciliate the most diverse types of assistance for the 
benefit of the insufficiently developed countries. 

France herself devotes an important portion of her national 
income to the financing in the franc area of investments of 
a social or economic character, even if their profit-yielding 
capacity is doubtful. In order to do this, we have associated 
with our partners in the European Economic Community in 
the setting up of a fund for the development of territories 
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politically bound to the countries of the Community, especially 
in the case of Africa. 

We are convinced that a Euro-African policy can facilitate 
the development of Africa, if, as we hope, funds increasing 
yearly, are placed at the disposal of that continent. I wish to 
stress the fact that, in this matter, France’s efforts are already 
considerable since no country in the world earmarks such a 
proportion of its national income for the developmen: o% 
insufficiently developed countries. This effort continues and 
undoubtedly will continue to grow. 

Contrary to what some would like to believe, this is not a 
policy of “neo-colonialism,” this is a mobilization of part of 
the European resources in capital for their utilization in Africa. 
This policy does not call for concessions or grants on the part 
of the recipient countries. On the contrary, the idea is to 
develop the industrialization of these countries and raise the 
standard of living of the populations. It is with this in mind 
that we have envisaged the possibility of the countries con- 
cerned increasing certain customs tariffs so as to protect their 
nascent industries. 

This concern is accompanied by measures that will permit 
these countries to develop representative institutions whereby 
democratically to control their own affairs. We believe that, 
in undertaking to increase their economic and social invest- 
ments in Africa, whilst permitting that continent to protect 
itself against the competition of the industrialized countries, 
including those of the Community itself, the countries of the 
Community have not only respected the spirit and the letter 
of the U. N. Charter but sought a way to implement its prin- 
ciples. 

, in some bodies of our Organization, and particu- 
larly in the Economic and Social Council and the Regional 
Commissions, concern has been shown for some of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Rome. There are countries that fear 
for the loss of their usua! easy access to European capital or 
that the countries of the Community will slow down their 
investments, especially in Latin American and Asia. They 
are also worried lest the development in Africa of industries 
competing with their own might injure their exports to 
Europe at a time when the old world is more than ever ready 
to receive African products. 

I must state here emphatically that the Treaty of Rome in 
no way will injure the legitimate interests of other countries. 
The Common Market was set up to take into account the 
possibility of a rapid expansion in the European economy. 
We believe it is reasonable to count on an annual increase in 
national income of the countries of Western Europe of about 
5% in the coming years; this income will probably have 
doubled before the end of the transition period; that is to 
say, at the time when the Common Market will be in full 
swing. The increase in purchasing power of Western Europe 
will permit it to absorb a growing volume of products im- 
ported from Latin America and Asia, whereas an economic 
regression through isolation or an abuse of competition would 
give the contrary result. 

Furthermore, whilst the setting up of a Common Market 
presup an increased national investment effort on the 
part of each member, the Community can, as a whole, place 
at the disposal of the insufficiently meee countries in 
continents outside of Africa, an ever-larger flow of capital. 

Finally, we are far from opposing the participation in the 
Enro-African effort of non-African countries in the process 
of development, particularly in the case of nations of Latin 
America, with which France and other European countries 
have so many common traditions. 

The experience gathered in the implementation of the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance proves that this 
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program does not only imply assistance given by industrialized 
countries to those insufficiently developed; but, very often, 
it calls for the assistance of the latter to countries even less 
favored. 

We believe that, in having spoken in favor of the setting 
up of SUNFED, we have proved that we do not consider 
depriving countries outside the franc area, with which for so 
long we have had mutually advantageous economic relations, 
of the capital necessary for their development. We feel that 
the Fund for the Development for the Overseas Territories 
provided for by the Treaty of Rome does not exclude the 
setting up of SUNFED, but rather points the way along which 
we should follow. 

The problems of the Near East, so troublesome at present, 
seem to us another illustration of the danger to the peace 
of the world inherent in the state of the economic develop- 
ment of certain countries and certain regions of the world. It 
is far from right that many countries of the Near East, despite 
the wealth they possess and their courageous effort to exploit 
it, are as yet far from attaining a standard of living commen- 
surate with the age of their civilization and the youthful vigor 
by which they have shown their desire to maintain their 
political independence. 

In order to catch up, as quickly as possible, they require 
assistance from the industrialized countries. But what form 
of assistance? I cannot avoid stating our concern at seeing, 
month by month, the growing expansionist movement of cer- 
tain totalitarian countries; at seeing arms being exported to 
that region of the world at a time when the countries con- 
cerned should be given every assistance to raise their standard 
of living and to develop their economy within a vast frame- 
work of international solidarity. 


II. EUROPEAN COOPERATION 


It is in this field that we see how far the United Nations 
is paralyzed by the lack of solution to a certain number of 
world problems and by the persistence of rivalries and mis- 
understandings between nations. 

France, on her part, is eager to end the traditional opposi- 
tions which have periodically caused so much bloodshed in 
Europe and have already twice resulted in world conflicts. 

In taking the initiative for the setting up of constructive 
cooperation among the countries of Western Europe we were 
imbued with the desire, once and for all, to end the disagree- 
ments which still came between us and the Federal Republic 
of Germany and hampered possibilities of agreement between 
our two States. 

Among these disagreements, one of the touchiest was the 
question of the Saar, not only because it dealt with important 
economic interests. but because a territory populated by a mil- 
lion inhabitants was at stake. 

Mutual good will having been shown by both parties, the 
negotiations ended in the signature of the Treaty of Luxem- 
bourg, the historical importance of which will escape no one. 

In achieving the settlement of such a complex problem 
with the help of the German Government, the French Gov- 
ernment drew a veil over the past. In the two world wars 
which have caused so much material and moral ruin, the 
antagonisms between France and Germany played a major 
role. We hope and want this antagonism finally to disappear. 

Obviously it was not easy for our peoples to forget so 
many painful memories. But everyone who visits Europe today 
can see that we are not giving ourselves over to sterile bitter- 
ness over the very sufferings which divided us, that from the 
ashes of the past our people want to see rise a future of 
understanding and friendship. Other peoples must obviously 
rejoice that such a feeling exists between France and Germany, 
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and especially between parts of Europe divided heretofore. 
Surely this is one of the most obvious bases on which peace 
can rest. 

Not content merely with forgetting their ancient quarrels, 
our peoples now desire to harmonize their efforts and achieve 
common goals so as to strengthen universal security. 

I must stress again the tremendous importance attached 
by the French Government to the efforts to end the present 
division of Germany. This unjust and abnormal situation is 
the main source of tension and uncertainty in Europe. 

In the course of the second Geneva Conference, the French 
Government, jointly with those of the United Kingdom and 
the United States, submitted concrete proposals endeavoring 
to lay the groundwork for the reunification of Germany, whilst 
offering the Soviet Union a chance to participate in setting 
up a system of European guarantees and security, satisfactory 
to all. 

The Berlin Declaration of the 29 of July of last year signed 
by the Allied Governments and the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic—the only Government freely elected by the 
German people—permitted France to reaffirm her proposals 
taking into account events of the previous two years. One of 
the keystones of French policy is still the reunification of a 
free Germany, together with the setting up of a European 
security system which will be a great contribution to world 
peace. 

We have also made efforts in Europe in the field of peace 
and security. For the first time in history a system of regu- 
lation of military matériel has been set up on a reciprocal 
basis. The Paris Agreements, which some ceaselessly denounce 
as “aggressive,” in fact contain provisions imperatively pro- 
hibiting the signatory States separately from resorting to the 
threat or use of force and obligating them to publication, 
limitation and common control of their military effectives and 


armaments. Such provisions make of the Western European 
Union a strictly defensive organ, which should be above 
reproach from those who are partisans of general, organized 
and controlled disarmament. 


III. DisAaRMAMENT 

It is on the problem of disarmament, the key to many 
others, that I should now like to dwell. 

Need I recall here the efforts made by France in the period 
between the two world wars to set up a system of collective 
security based on the limitation and control of armaments? 
The Second World War was a direct consequence of the 
stalemate of the 1932 Geneva Conference. We do not want 
to commit the same mistakes again. 

A joint document has today been submitted to us with 
the approval of four members of the Subcommittee of the 
Disarmament Commission and the support of eleven others. 
It is the most tangible result obtained since the Subcommittee 
began its work. You all know full well the role played by 
the representative of France on the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, M. Jules Moch, who has participated also in all the 
meetings of the Subcommittee since its inception. We had all 
nurtured the hope that, in the weeks that preceded the debate 
in the General Assembly, some progress could be achieved 
in softening inflexible positions. The Soviet Union took the 
responsibility of a premature break which we on our part 
greatly regretted. 

At least the document on partial disarmament measures 
submitted on August 29, 1957, by Canada, the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom still remains a solid and well- 
balance whole. Its objectives are limited to controllable and 
practicable measures that can be applied without delay, taking 
into account the legitimate concern of each power. 
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The specific and immediate measures we propose provide 
for the reduction of troops and armaments, prohibition for 
two years of test explosions, cessation for the same period of 
the production of fissonable materials for military purposes, 
the commencement of the reconversion of nuclear stocks, 
guarantees against the possibilities of a surprise attack and 
finally, study of regulations covering the movements of weap- 
ons and stratospheric missiles; all this with the setting up 
of necessary controls. 

These measures are a coherent and homogeneous entity 
which cannot be dissociated without breaking their balance. 
Consistent, with the principle of “no disarmament without con- 
trol,” we have submitted definite proposals on the subject; 
since 1955 and 1956 we have specified what the control organ 
should be, its functions, its powers and its obligations. 

The Soviet Union has replied only with vague 2nd incom- 
plete formulae. Proposals which appear generous but which 
discard all idea of efficient control only generate insecurity. 
When the Soviet Union proposes the immediate cessation of 
test explosions and the prohibition of the use of nuclear 
weapons, it may go along with misinformed world public 
opinion but it certainly does nothing constructive regarding 
a real disarmament effort. The pure and simple cessation of 
explosions, now that nuclear weapons are technically ready, 
and the prohibition to use such weapons can have only the 
value of moral commitment. They will not even slow down 
the arms race; they will mot recreate the indispensable confi- 
dence, thereby leading the world toward peace. In the ultimate 
analysis they are illusory and false, since they set a premium 
on aggression. 

Control is the essential element in any system of disarm- 
ament; and it cannot become a series of regional measures. 
Undoubtedly, at first it will have to suffer certain limitations 
in space, but these limitations must not lead to a consolida- 
tion of de facto situations in certain parts of the world, espe- 
cially in Europe, which are inadmissible. 

Furthermore, no disarmament measure can lead to an in- 
crease in the security of some to the detriment of the security 
of others. No plan can begin by a reduction in conventional 
forces whilst leaving intact nuclear weapons, or inversely, 
benefitting the more advanced countries in one of these fields 
to the detriment of others. 

The document of the 29th of August submitted as an indi- 
visible unit is based on this principle: it blazes the trail to 
balanced and controlled disarmament without creating an 
imbalance in the different categories of armaments that might 
result in greater danger to general security. 

France could not accept limitations only in the nuclear field, 
which would aggravate the consequences of the disproportion 
existing between conventional forces stationed in Europe. 
Nuclear disarmament, therefore, must be linked to similar 
measures in the field of conventional means of defense. Such 
a disarmament must also be undertaken sincerely and not for 
propaganda purposes. I repeat, gentlemen, of what use is 
it to stop nuclear tests if the powers who have prepared these 
w and continue to manufacture them, thanks to the 
s iles of fissionable materials, can, in secret, make daily 
greater the threat of a nuclear war which at present looms over 
humanity? 

There is another principle that we have consistently main- 
tained: that of stages. May I repeat our formula: “all the dis- 
armament at present controllable to be achieved progressively.” 

In the state of insecurity, States cannot accept more 
than a limited risk. The present state of international i 
cannot be changed from one day to the next. It is only on a 
gradually regained confidence that worldwide security based 
on controlled international disarmament can replace today’s 
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security based on defensive regional organizations. 

It is because the Western proposals are inspired by these 
compelling ideas that we believe in their worth. They are 
in keeping with the world of today and the profound aspira- 
tions of peoples. 

That is why we hope that the Soviet Union will be more 
tractable and that a forward step will be given towards dis- 
armament, which will not only free peoples from fear but 
will permit immense resources to be devoted to the welfare 
of mankind. When the Soviet Union is at last convinced of 
the sincerity of the proposals which thus far have only earned 
her mistrust, she too will be able to give us her help. The 
meetings which are taking place in Vienna at this moment, 
at the first general conference of the International Atomic 
Agency, are quite in keeping with the ideas of its first ex- 
pounder, President Eisenhower. It is this agency which must 
contribute to a reorientation of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes and bear witness to the possibilities of reciprocal 
good will. The same must also be applied to the question of 
disarmament. 


IV. THE QUESTION OF ALGERIA 


Consistent with the outline I sketched at the beginning of 
my statement, so far I have dealt only with problems upon 
which the French Government continues to believe large-scale 
agreement possible. 

This perhaps may not be the case regarding a question to 
which my country attaches paramount oe and which 
has been referred tc from this rostrum by delegates whose 


competence in the matter was perhaps not equal to their good 
will. 

France did not oppose inclusion of the item on Algeria in 
the agenda of the present session, but this attitude in no way 
implies a renunciation of our fundamental rights in con- 


formity with paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter. The 
Representative of France will supply delegations with full 
information of the true present situation; he will show by 
what means France expects to give to this painful question 
a “peaceful, democratic and just solution” in accordance with 
the hope that you yourselves expressed last February. 

Since this is a general debate, 1 do not wish to anticipate 
what our statement will be when the question comes up for 
discussion in the Political Committee and later in the plenary 
of the General Assembly. 

But I should like to ask some of you to make an examina- 
tion of conscience. 

I leave aside those who, speculating on the domestic trou- 
bles of France, consider the Algerian affair as a way of 
achieving vaster objectives, and address myself only to those 
who state their esteem or their affection for my country and 
their sincere desire for a rapid solution. 

Do the former believe themselves well guided to encour- 
age outside intervention which can osly prolong the bloody 
test, and to insist that the U. N. intervene in a conflict which 
it has neither the right nor the means of settling? Do they 
believe that they have had no part in the refusal so far by the 
rebels of the oft-repeated proposals of France for a “cease- 
fire” followed by free elections? 

France will not be side-tracked from what she deems her 
duty regarding a territory in which her absence would en- 
gender anarchy, misery and probably even civil war. Is it in 
the interests of the population of Algeria and the peace of 
the world to try to paralyze efforts at pacification, reforms 
and evolution at the very moment when these are beginning 
to bear fruit? 

I beg of you, do not give strength to a part of world public 
opinion that believes that the annual session of the United 
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Nations merely encourages trouble-makers and frustrates any 
possibility of constructive solutions. 

I know full well the prestige justly enjoyed by the words 
“freedom,” “independence,” “self-determination” in our organ- 
ization. They excite even those who, in their own lands, have 
not known how to give them a concrete living reality. 

On this matter France has given greater examples than 
those who criticize her. But she has never sought to separate 
freedom of peoples from that of men, nor artifically to isolate 
political independence from economic independence. France 
believes that disorder and want do not serve human progress, 
but only the iaterests of those who would make them a means 
for world domination. 

There are free men who accept the obligations of the Com- 
munity; there are slaves who feign independence. 

Anyway, France has the right to expect the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations to take up the question of Algeria 
with serenity and objectivity and to avoid any stand which, 
being an illegal and inopportune intervention in matters which 
are not within its purview, might have the most disastrious 
consequences for the authority and future of our Organization. 


V. THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Now I go back to my original words: we must make an 
“effort to define and limit our role.” 

We know the Charter of the United Na:ions has been 
proved by experience to have gaps and contradictions. On 
our part, we would be happy to see modified certain articles 
which are not in keeping with present-day circumstances. But 
on this point we have no more illusions than the next man. 
If the revision of the Charter is desirable it is, practically 
speaking, unfeasible without general agreement which today 
is lacking, and without it no positive result can be achieved. 

Therefore, we have to be satisfied with trying to see if 
— is any way of improving our methods of discussion and 
wor 

We know full well that we might do our best to banish 
from our debates the passion which too often underlies them 
and thus avoid squabbles which have never led to anything 
constructive so as to give all our attention to relieving misery 
rather than heightening pride and increasing resentments. 

But this is not the crux of the matter. 

The greatest flaw in our Organization is that its influence 
is exercised only over those who are willing to accept it. 

Among the member States, there are some that take great 
pains to implement the decisions of the United Nations, and 
to take into account its recommendations as completely as 
possible, even if their own legitimate interests are at stake. 
These member States are careful to question the competence 
of the Organization only when the Charter gives them the 
right to do so and, even in these cases, they prove their good 
will by respecting information and discussion of adverse 
opinions. 

There are other States, and usually the most severe in their 
criticism of others, who on the contrary invoke the authority 
of the Organization when there is profit to be derived, and 
flout it openly when their most dubious interests are at stake. 

Thus we will set up two weights and two measures and 
severely handicap those who respect the common law in the 
play of world politics as against those who cheapen it. 

How do you expect public opinion in the first of these 
countries not to be disconcerted by this situation? As far as 
public opin‘on in the second group of countries is concerned, 
it does not enter into the picture—generally there is none. 

When last year France, ite the fact that her fundamen- 
tal interests were involved, bowed to the recommendations of 
the General Assembly, public opinion at home was exasperated 
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because, at the very same time in the case of Hungary, the 
judgment of the United Nations was openly ignored by the 
countries to which it applied. 

We can be told that the Organization has no way of oblig- 
ing anyone to implement recommendations adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. We know this only too well, but 
to put the problem thus does not lessen the trouble. If an 
organization such as ours is to be efficient, it has an imperative 
need for worldwide consideration. Its authority will always 
be questioned if, by their attitude, some make it questionable. 

A second flaw in our Organization is the way in which, 
within it, groups are formed that are justified neither by 
geography, nor by true solidarity, and whose main object is 
by definition the adopting of negative attitudes. I should be 
the last to contend that membership in the United Nations 
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excludes a country from adherence to regional organiza- 
tions set up to defend a common ideal or a common interest. 
In fact, we are living at a time when some regroupment is 
indispensable; but it should be based only on the desire to 
achieve positive results and not on the desire to maintain or 
develop artificial antagonisms between peoples, making the 
desired understandings more difficult. 

All that I have said above must not lead us to despair of 
the future of our organization. It is because French ideals are 
precisely those that inspired the Charter of San Francisco 
that we wish, still and ever, to believe in the benefits to 
humanity of our universal Organization. It is also because of 
this that we are so jealous regarding anything that may 
diminish its effectiveness and its influence over the world. 


By AHMAD SHUKAIRY, Representative of Saudi Arabia to the United Nations 


Delivered before the General Assembly, United Nations, October 2, 1957 


more we meet to survey the past, tackle the present 

and map the future. It is a supreme task, but its com- 
pletion is endless. For no sooner do we deal with the present 
and future, they pass to the realm of history and we have only 
to face a new present and a new future. Thus, in our search 
for peace, in our struggle for liberty, in our quest for justice, 
the United Nations in fact is in continuous session. Indeed, 
in this atomic age we are called upon to be in the field at all 
times, always ready for action without retirement or resigna- 


tion. 


H™= WE ARE in solemn assembly again, and once 


ARAB NATIONALISM 

The United Nations, however, can handle international 
situations only with a true understanding of the facts, and 
nothing but the facts. A mistaken appraisal might lead to a 
breach of the peace, especially where the region concerned is 
highly inflammable. I do not wish to talk in the abstract. I 
have in mind a vivid illustration that is just to the point. From 
this rostrum there has been a great deal of loud talk about 
Arab nationalism. The Minister of Greece, in a highly valued 
analysis, has enriched international knowledge with a most 
eloquent statement on Arab nationalism. On the other hand, 
statements of a different character made here in the Assembly, 
have attributed to Arab nationalism dangers, perils and what 
not. I must declare here before this august body that there is 
nothing dangerous about Arab nationalism. It is only when 
any national movement is misunderstood that danger becomes 
imminent. The truth is that Arab nationalism is a peaceful, 
constructive and creative movement. It seeks friendship and 
international co-operation upon equal terms and mutual res- 
pect. Dynamic as it may be, Arab nationalism has no plans 
for aggression or expansion of any sort or of any character. 

Ancient as Arab being, Arab nationalism has preceded the 
present conflict of ideologies that divide the world into camps 
and blocs. Although Arab nationalism is undergoing the 
inevitable process of exchange, of give and take, no foreign 
indoctrination in the Arab world is taking place or will ever 
take place. 

As to the main objectives, Arab nationalism stands for the 
final liberation of every span of Arab territory from the 
Persian Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean. Furthermore, Arab na- 
tionalism strives to shape our economic and social systems 
in accordance with our own needs and the best of our national 
traditions. It is our aim that all aspects of our life should 
spring from within, making our past, present and future a 
living, vibrant, continuing reality. In particular, our defense 


build-up is to be our own. It is exclusively dedicated for 
defense and defense only. Our whole military set-up, with its 
bases, arms and equipment from whatever source they may 
come, is exclusively in the service of Arab sovereignty and 
independence. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, in his statement before the 
Assembly, charged that arms delivered by the Soviet Union 
to certain Arab countries are intended “to pre-stock forward 
bases for the Soviet Union . . .” (A/PV.685, page 21) I have 
attempted to quote the very words of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. This 
is a sheer fallacy. It is nothing but an insult to our national 
honour, which we must reject outright without hesitation. We 
must declare, however, that Arab armies, no matter of what 
colour their equipment may be, have one single allegiance, 
one single loyalty, one single flag. It is Arab nationalism. No 
one should, therefore, be deceived or become the victim of 
his own deception, imagination, humiliation, if I am allowed 
to put it in this way. 

I must emphasize that in dealing at length with Arab na- 
tionalism, I am not going out of my way. The question of the 
Middle East has now become part of our general debate. 
Should it proceed in the manner it started, it is likely to be 
the major question of the session. Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Gromyko have dealt in detail with the general situation of the 
Middle East. Mr. Selywn Lloyd also stated the position of the 
United Kingdom on this question. Other delegations have 
expressed their views one way or the other. We have witnessed 
attacks and counter-attacks; we have heard proposals and 
counter-proposals. In the heat of the debate, it appeared as 
though the Middle East had become an orphan with no say 
in the matter. The Middle East seems to be dragged into 
the cold war whether it wills that or not. But the central fact 
is that the Arab States are fully independent and fully sover- 
eign. The Arab States are fully represented here in the Assem- 
bly. Their affairs are their own and no one is entitled to 
interfere. Even the Assembly—and I put it with all due res- 
pect to the dignity and authority of the Assembly—in its 
totality cannot interfere in any prerogative of any national 


sovereignty. 
MIDDLE EAST 
In the general debate, more than one delegation 

fear and anxiety over the state of affairs in the Mi East. 
We too feel fear and anxiety, but in greater depth, for we are 
the people and the area is ours. But our diagnosis and remedy 
are totally different. It has been said here in the Assembly that 
Soviet technique aims at inciting Arab nationalism to break all 
ties with the West. Arab ties with the West are breaking. This 
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is no secret to reveal. It is no secret either that the Arab coun- 
tries are eager to establish the best relations with the West 
on a level of equality and mutual respect. But it is the policy 
of the West which is destroying ties with the Arabs. It is 
the West which is destroying the West. We need only cite 
Syria as a case in point. In 1919 it was Syria that expressed 
to the American King-Crane Commission her choice for an 
American mandate as an alternative to Syrian independence 
and Syrian sovereignty. What a great faith Syria had displayed 
at that time. The change, however, did not come from Syria. 
It is the West again. 

In the course of the debate, a number of delegations urged 
the General Assembly to discuss the situation in the Middle 
East, reserving the right to submit concrete proposals. The 
case as stated, however, does not disclose a problem that could 
legitimately be discussed by the United Nations. We were 
told—-and this is the case against Syria—that the true patriots 
of Syria have been driven from positions of power. We were 
told also that Syria is getting arms from the Soviet Union, 
thereby endangering the security of her neighbors. 

This is the gist of the case against Syria. Clearly this is no 
matter that can be seized by the Assembly. The affairs of Syria 
are for Syria and not for the United Nations. Who is in 
power and who is not in power in Syria is the concern of 
Syria alone; it is not the concern of the United Nations. We 
are here to deal only with international questions. We are 
not here to deal with the change of leaders or with the change 
of governments. This domestic realm of internal affairs must 
remain immune, for it has been declared immune in the 
Charter. 

As for the arms deal, we see no valid justification to inter- 
fere. Every State has the sacred right and duty to secure its 
defense and safety. All States represented here in the Assembly 
are engaged in arms shopping, seeking arms here and there. I 
am very sorry to use this fantastic term “arms shopping”, but 
this is the term which describes what has been taking place 
so far with regard to the arms race. In this regard, Syria is 
neither the first nor the last. In any event, it is no luxury for 
Syria, nor is Syria the only amateur in this field. 

Syria's defense build-up, however, is no danger to any 
neighbor—and I wish to stress, to any neighbor. All Member 
States are preoccupied with building up their defense, and 
there is hardly any member here in this Assembly without a 
neighbor. Syria is not at fault because she has more than one 
neighbor. With Turkey as a neighbor, Syria’s defense should 
be no reason whatsoever for alarm. Syria, out of determined 
policy let alone physical potentialities, harbors no malicious 
designs against Turkey. As regards Syria’s Arab neighbors, it is 
nonsensical fun to speak of danger. The elementary truth is 
that no danger would ai'se one way or the other. It is un- 
thinkable that any Arab country could be a source of peril 
to any other Arab country. It is inconceivable for any Arab 
soldier to be a menace to pr Arab State. Differences cn 
opinion may exist among States. This is natural 
cudeunadelie But for Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to refer to the 
latest note from Jordan to Syria as an indication of danger is 
an argument entirely devoid of any atom of truth. What may 
possibly arise amongst Arab States are divergencies, but never 
emergencies. This is the abolute truth that I can convey to 
the Assembly in unequivocal terms. As for Israel, an armistice 
neighbor, Syria is not at fault should a neighbor disturb the 
water, as the old story goes. 

It is thus clear that the matters raised in regard to Syria 
do not fall within the competence of the General Assembly. 
ne eee nn oe Seas ans 
upon matters relating to the affairs of Syria. Saudi Arabia 
shall stand by Syria in the defense of her sovereignty and 
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independence. ‘Saudi Arabia will not fail to discharge this 
duty, a duty which springs not only from pacts but from the 
strongest bonds of Arab brotherhood. 

There remains the question of the proposals which may 
be submitted in regard to the Middle East. Certain delegations 
seems to be trying to invoke the essentials for peace resolu- 
tion of 1949. Others appear to prefer a resolution declaring 
certain principles. At this stage of the debate, we shall not 
take a position. But one thing must be amply clear: We shal! 
resist any attempt to interfere in the affairs of Syria. We shall 
refuse any discussion of the Middle East in the context of 
division between East and West. We shall not allow the 
Middle East to be plunged into any cold war of any character 
or color. The affairs of the Middle East are, should be and 
should remain the sole concern of the people of the Middle 
East and the States of the Middle East. We shall oppose any 
proposal that does not take full consideration of the sover- 
eignty of the Arab States as Members of the United Nations. 
However, we can think of only one proposal—if anyone is 
eager to know of a proposal which squarely meets the situa- 
tion in the Middle East, a proposal which offers a healthful 
solution to rélieve tension in the Middle East—a proposal 
that would urge the Western Powers to settle their differences 
with the Arab world in Palestine, in Algeria, in Yemen, in 
Oman and in Buraimi, in accordance with the principle of 
self-determination as enshrined in the Charter. 

This is the background of the situation in the Middle East. 
The danger is there, we entirely agree. It is no use concealing 
these facts. But it is the cause upon which we differ, it is 
the diagnosis upon which we differ, and it is the remedy 
upon which we differ. The actual danger in the whole area, 
in our view, springs from a set of problems—call them the 
relics of imperialism, call them whatever you wish. They form 
the main source which breeds unrest and tension. It therefore 
becomes our duty and the duty of the Assembly to examine 
these problems in complete frankness, in a manner worthy 
of the cause of international peace and security and worthy of 
the dignity of the United Nations. 


ALGERIA 

I shall begin with the question of Algeria. i do so because 
there is war in Algeria, and we meet here to commemorate 
the third year of that war. It does not require a genius to 
state the case for Algeria. In plain words, the Algerians, like 
any other people in the world, have an inherent right to 
sovereignty and independence. The position of France in 
Algeria is a position of imperialism—pure and simple—and 
no amount of eloquence can defend a position of imperialism. 
At present, France is engaged in laying down a special regime 
for Algeria—the regime which led to the fall of the Govern- 
ment of France. On Algerian soil, France is throwing all its 
weight behind an attempt to reconquer the country. Both 
objectives are bound to meet with miserable failure. A political 
regime for a people can be established only by the people 
themselves. The ultimate destiny of the war in Algeria is vic- 
tory for freedom, victory for the people of Algeria. If any testi- 
mony is required, we need only look at the twenty States 
which have emerged on the battlefield of freedom and have 
forced their way to membership of the United Nations. 

We should not, however, fail to express our indignation at 
the savage acts of repression committed by the French troops 
in Algeria. In homage to military traditions and the rules of 
war, French soldiers employed in Algeria can hardly be clas- 
sified as troops. The human conscience has been deeply moved 
at the unspeakable, the unthinkable brutality commited by the 
French authorities in Algeria. In France—and this is a happy 
coincidence—free-thinkers and men of letters have registered 
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their indignation in angry terms. The French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was met with excited demonstrations in Latin 
America in protest against these brutalities—that Continent 
which is far removed from the scene of events but which is 
still so close because of its spirit of human brotherhood. 

That in a nutshell is the situation in Algeria—a theatre of 
blood, destruction, repression and everything else that human 
suffering entails. In the words which this Assembly proclaimed 
in the preamble to the Declaration of Human Rights—and 
I would remind the Assembly of these words—the people of 
Algeria have been “compelled to have recourse . . . to rebel- 
lion against tyranny and oppression”. It is my humble sub- 
mission that the right of tyranny—if it can be called a right 
—can be redressed only by the right of rebellion. This is a 
new right which is joining the other human rights: the right 
of rebellion against tyranny and oppression. The people of 
Algeria are now exercising their right of rebellion against 
French tyranny and oppression. The rebellion became a regular 
war, but France unfortunately reduced it to genocide. 

We cannot sit idly by, with arms folded, witnessing this 
human calamity. France must be reduced to obedience and 
respect for the wishes of the international community. The 
very minimum duty of the United Nations is to investigate 
on the spot. A United Nations mission or representative 
could bring to light the abominable conduct of French auth- 
orities in Algeria. Our Secretary-General, the great servant 
of our great Charter, will not fail to patronize this investiga- 
t10n. 

As to the substance of the issue, it is our sincere belief that 
nothing short of freedom will suffice to extinguish the holy 
flame glowing in Algeria. And nothing short of Algerian 
membership in the United Nations will lead to peace and 
tranquility. We have only to lend our ears and our hearts to 
the dignified and eloquent appeal to France made in the 
Assembly by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ireland in his 
able and eloquent statement. I come here to applaud his 
sublime stand and to salute the bravery of his people. He has 
urged France to liberate itself from Algeria—and, truly, it is 
a process of French liberation from Algeria. If France were 
to respond to that call, it would be writing history again, 
as it did in the days of the Revolution. 


YEMEN AND OMAN 

Closely allied with the question of Algeria are the problems 
of Yemen and Oman. There, the British are bent on a cam- 
paign of aggression, in an attempt to retain a position of 
imperalism in the Arab Peninsula. Air bombardments of 
towns and villages in Yemen—a State Member of the United 
Nations—are becoming the news of the day. In Oman, the 
British forces are causing havoc and destruction to the 
defenseless and innocent people. British military attacks 
against Yemen and Oman are reminiscent of the nineteenth- 
century colonial campaigns in Asia and Africa. The commis- 
sion of such breaches of the Charter calls for immediate action. 
Ic is our belief that a team of United Nations observers, 
posted along the areas under attack, would help restore 
tranquility, as a prelude to an honorable settlement in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Charter. In any case, we shall 
have occasion to deal with these matters before the proper 
organs at the proper time. 


GULF OF AQABA 
I turn now to the question of the Gulf of Aqaba. Basically, 
this is not an international question. I bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Assembly only to disprove its international char- 
acter. The facts are simple to state. The Gulf of Aqaba is a 
national inland waterway, subject to absolute Arab sover- 
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eignty. The geographical location of the Gulf is conclusive 
proof of its national character. It is separated from the Red 
Sea by a chain of islands, the largest being Sanafir and Tiran. 
The only navigable entrance—which, itself, is within Arab 
territory—does not exceed 500 metres. Thus, by its configu- 
ration, the Gulf is in the nature of a mare clausum, which 
does not belong to the class of international waterways. In 
the course of a visit which I made a few weeks ago to the 
Gulf of Aqaba, I deplored the distortion and wilful mis- 
representation into which the whole issue has been plunged. 
The Gulf is so narrow that the territorial areas of the littoral 
States are bound to overlap among themselves, under any 
kind of measurement, even if we assume that the Gulf com- 
prehends part of the high seas. 

In the second place, the Gulf of Aqaba is of the category 
of historical gulfs that fall outside the sphere of international! 
law. The Gulf is the historical route to the holy places in 
Mecca. Pilgrims from different Muslim countries have 
streaming through the Gulf, year after year, for fourteen 
centuries. Ever since, the Gulf has been an exclusively Arab 
route under Arab sovereignty. It is due to this undisputed fact 
that not a single international authority makes any mention 
whatsoever of the Gulf as an international waterway open 
for international navigation. 

It was last year, in the aftermath of aggression waged 
against Egypt, that the Gulf was claimed as comprehending 
an international highway. The fact stands now that Israel has 
not withdrawn from the Gulf—to say nothing of her acts 
of piracy and lawlessness du!y reported to the Security Coun- 
cil. Israeli warships, still in the Gulf, are one aspect of aggres- 
sion. The resolution of 2 November 1956 (Resolution 997, 
ES-1) calling for withdrawal of Israel behind the Armistice 
lines remains unimplemented as far as the Gulf is concerned. 

Israei, I might say, has no right to any part of the Gulf. 
Israel's claim, were it to have any legs to stand on, could only 
be argued on the United Nations Partition Plan or the 
Armistice lines. On either ground, the claim of Israel falls to 
the ground. On the partition plan, Israel cannot claim Elath 
before she is confined to the lines of the plan, with a final 
retreat from the districts of Jaffa, Lydda, Ramleh, the central 
zone and Western Galilee, areas all behind the United Nations 
Plan. With regard to the Armistice lines, again Israel has no 
ground to stand on, for a simple reason. Under the express 
provisions of the Armistice Agreement, the demarcation lines 
are purely “dictated” by “military considerations” and have 
no political significance. These are the words of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

Thus, the area under Israel is nothing but a military control 
without ee Israel has no sovereign status 
in the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel’s position is one of aggression, and 
aggression never lasts, no matter how it lasts. 

In his report to the General Assembly, the Secretary-General 
referred to suggestions made by certain Members, urging for 
an opinion on the legal status of the Gulf of Aqaba, to be 
pronounced by the International Court of Justice. It goes 
without saying that our respect for the Court is unreserved and 
unlimited. But the matter is not to be decided exclusively on 
judicial grounds. The question involves matters of the highest 
order pertaining to pilgrimage and other national and political 
considerations. As a keeper of the holy places, His Majesty 
lng See ee anes ee ee ae cee 
touching upon the holy shrines and the passage of pil- 
grims to 

However, recourse to the International Court of Justice 
calls for a reminder, regrettable though it may be, but still a 
reminder worthy of being brought to the attention of the 
General Assembly. On more than one occasion Arab delega- 
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tions have endeavored to seek the advisory opinion of the 
Court of Justice on the Palestine question, but they were 
defeated. Recourse to justice at that time was denied and now 
we are faced with a plea to hurry to the Court, leaving behind 
us a bleeding legacy of grave injustice. 

One other point was raised in the Secretary-General’s report 
in connexion with the right of innocent passage. In spite 
of divergencies of opinion on every question falling within 
the province of international law, not a single legal precedent 
has declared a right of passage, innocent or otherwise, in a 
closed or inland water. 

Innocent passage, however, raises the question of innocence. 
It is true that innocence is always the presumption, but with 
regard to Israel the presumption has been mercilessly defeated 
and rebutted. Israel has been condemned by the Security 
Council and the General Assembly, on more than one occasion 
and on more than one verdict of lawlessness and aggression, 
in entire negation of innocence. 

Again, innocent passage, as far as Israel is concerned, 
invites paradoxical irony. It is a fact that Arab refugees ex- 
pelled from their country have not been allowed innocent 
passage to their homes. Again, the idea of innocent passage 
is raised in connexion with the Palestine refugees. It is fan- 
tastic that for Israeli cargo, every argument for innocent pas- 
sage is advanced, while for Arab refugees, all arguments of 
innocent passage must be suppressed or denied or ignored. 
Should we accept such a position, the United Nations would 
become a chartered organ for cargo, rather than a United 
Nations organization to uphold human rights and human 
dignity. 

PALESTINE 


Last, but not least, I come to deal with the Palestine prob- 
lem, a question that hase been referred to and dealt with by 
many representatives in their speeches. On this issue we have 


a radical approach to place before the Assembly. We must 
strike at, and not around, the bush. We do not mean to be 
offensive, but the Palestine problem, which has been described 
by many delegates as the keg of powder for a global conflict, 
should not be treated in sugar-coated and sweet expressions. 

The Palestine question is the center of gravity in the whole 
situation of the Middle East, with its resources, its strategic 
position and its location in the heart of this troubled world. 
By this year, the Palestine question enters its second decade 
since it was first seized by the United Nations. With Israel's 
defiance, it was made a decade of fruitless conciliation and 
fruitless mediation, a decade of mounting tension character- 
ized by military raids, violations of the Armistice Agreement 
and breaches of the Charter. These are matters of record in 
the books of the General Assembly or the Security Council. 
It is no use denying these facts; they are the facts and we 
must face them. 

When the Palestine issue was first brought before the 
United Nations in 1947, the dispute was between two com- 
munities. Later it developed to a regional level, but recently 
it extended to international horizons. The question may be 
asked, what is wrong in the whole situation? Answering sim- 
ply but candidly, the wrong is Israel and Israel is the wrong. 

Israel was established against the will of the people of the 
land. Israel was wedged in the subcontinent of the Arab peo- 
ple against their determined refusal. The initial assumption— 
and I invite the attention of the Assembly now to this initial 
assumpti which the General Assembly recommended 
the creation of Israel was that partition would separate two 
conflicting communities. That was the assumption for the 


two conflicting communities. Succeeding events have vitiated 
this assumption. Instead of removing the evil, partition led 
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to evil and conflict, but in greater proportions. In the words 
of the representative of the United States, while advocating 
partition before the General Assembly in 1947, the boundary 
between Israel and the Arab States “will be as friendly as the 
boundary which runs for three thousand miles between Can- 
ada and the United States.” It is now for the United States 
and Canada to judge whether the armistice lines between 
Israel and the Arab States are “as friendly as the boundary 
which runs for three thousand miles between Canada and the 
United States”. This was the assumption upon which partition 
was recommended. This assumption has collapsed mercilessly. 
We might better recollect the words that fell at that time 
from the lips of the representative of Canada when he said: 
“We support the plan with heavy hearts and many mis- 
givings.” What great misgivings have we encountered and 
how heavy are the hearts of the peoples of the world today. 

We should not fail to remember that the General Assembly 
resolution on partition, as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd pointed out, has 
unified the Eastern and Western blocs in an affirmative vote. 
Mr. Lloyd has invited the attention of the Assembly to this. 
Events have proved how ingenious was the vote cast by the 
East, and how stupid was the vote cast by the West. These 
are not my words; they are the words of the events that we 
face at the present moment. In his statement before the Assem- 
bly, Mr. Lloyd referred to the policy of the Soviet Union 
on the Palestine question as one of opportunism; the policy 
of the Soviet Union hinges, with regard to Palestine, on this 
pivot, a pivot of opportunism. Well, there should be an 
opportunity before there is opportunism. We cannot conceive 
of opportunism unless a state of opportunity exists. I should 
like to ask; who has provided the opportunity? Who has pro- 
vided the opportunity for opportunism? The author of an 
opportunity should not complain of opportunism—here in 
the General Assembly at least, where people can remember 
the positions of various delegations. In the effort to support 
one plan, one solution or the other, one cannot stand here 
before the General Assembly and complain of opportunism. 
I do not wish to dwell, in one way or the other, on the policy 
of the Soviet Union with regard to the Palestine question. 
Whether it is opportunist or not, this is outside the relevant 
issue as we see it now. But if one stands before the Assembly 
to complain of opportunism, I think he must come with clean 
hands. If one delegation has provided an opportunity for 
another delegation to strike at opportunism, then it is he who 
is to blame and the complaint must be levelled against him. 

But the question might be asked, what is the way out? It 
is no use talking about the past. What is the way out? This 
is a legitimate question; I think that it must be answered. 
The answer is very simple—if there is a will to accept the 
answer and to implement its implications. The journey 
started on a perilous road at the beginning and proceeded to 
a perilous destination. 

I trust that my colleagues do seriously realize the gravity 
of the situation. We are not here just to make eloquent 
speeches; we are not a debating society. We must realize 
the gravity of the situation. If the world is to be thrown 
into a third world war—which God forbid; everybody in 
the Middle East in the Arab world would lift his hands to 
the heavens to save the world from a catastrophe, the stage 
for which is already set in the Middle East—it would not 
come from the Far East; it would not come from Europe; 
but it would come from the Middle East with Palestine as 
the powder keg. 

Here is Israel with Zionism behind it to support aggression 
and expansion. Here is Zionism, that invaded a country, dis- 
placed a people, disturbed the peace of a region, and destroyed 
the loyalty of Jewish citizens to their homelands. Here is an 
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expansionist movement that engineers the establishment of 
“Great Israel” between the Nile and the Euphrates. 

Yet, the way out is still open before the General Assembly. 
To avoid a great catastrophe, the United Nations must reverse 
the course of action that has brought about this dilemma. 
We either pull back from the abyss or fall asunder. To accept 
the de facto situation is resignation and surrender on the part 
of the United Nations and is not worthy of the Organization. 
It is with this idea in mind that the United Nations must 
thrust its way through new avenues. 

To begin with, the Palestine refugees must be allowed to 
go back to their homes. Repatriation is their inherent right 
and one which they are determined to exercise. All plans for 
resettlement or integration away from their homes have failed, 
since they were wholly unacceptable. 

In the second place, Zionism must be outlawed anywhere 
and everywhere. It is an unlawful movement destroying 
friendly relations among nations. It is forging an alien allegi- 
ance in betrayal of allegiance to the sacred concept of home. 
All funds of Zionist organizations should pass to charitable, 
social or educational institutions of the Jewish communities 
in their respective countries. 

In the third place, a United Nations agency should be 
established to facilitate the repatriation of the Israelis to their 
former homes. Thousands of Israelis, frustrated and deceived 
as they are, urgently strive to go back to their homelands in 
Europe and elsewhere, lacking only the means and facilities. 
To them, Palestine is not their home. They are the victims of 
the greatest disillusionment ever recorded in the history of 
mankind. And I am not speaking of abstract contentions or 
allegations. 

In July of this year a United Press correspondent reported 
from Jerusalem that only recently 80,000 Jews have migrated 
from Israel to settle abroad for the rest of their lives—80,000 
Israelis leaving Israel to settle abroad for the rest of their 
lives. Now this is the key to the Palestine problem. Thousands 
and thousands of Jews in Israel are eager for a chance to pull 
out of Israel. A United Nations agency for the settlement 
of these refugees and their reintegration in their former coun- 
tries is a humanitarian necessity. It is a basic step in the right 
direction to normalize the situation. Jewish immigration into 
Palestine has always been one of the main grounds for tension 
in the Middle East. With the passing of the nazi and fascist 
regimes, Jews in Israel look forward to picking up again their 
threads in Europe, if only financial facilities could be provided. 

Here is the chance for the United Nations to help the 
Jewish masses in Israel to join their families in their coun- 
tries of origin. Here is the challenge for Jewish organizations 
to assist in this great human task. It is only the tyranny of 
Israel which is keeping these people in this concentration 
camp called Israel. 

With this plan accepted and put into action, the Holy 
Land would again be set for serenity and tranquillity. Such a 
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plan stands in need of our highly-talented Secretary-General. 
With Mr. Hammarskjold lives the whole problem of the Mid- 
dle East, and his shining name has become part of the history 
of the Middle East. 

Thus it becomes clear that we do not propose to throw 
the Jews into the sea; we do not propose to throw the Jews 
into the sea. We wish them a better and happier life in their 
homelands, where they can settle under United Nations aus- 
pices. Those Jews, the legitimate inhabitants of Palestine, who 
remain in the country can join with their Moslem and Chris- 
tian fellow inhabitants in a new life of amity and prosperity, 
shaping their political future in accordance with the best 
democratic institutions. Without statehood, the Jews can 
flourish wherever they may be. 

As far as the Arab world is concerned, the best I can say 
are the words uttered in the French National Assembly at the 
time of the French Revolution: “To the Jews as a nation we 
grant nothing, to the Jews as men we grant all”. In all sin- 
cerity the Arabs can now equally reiterate: “To the Jews as 
a nation we grant nothing, but to the Jews as men, as human 
beings, as fellow citizens we grant all”. 

This is the high road to peace not only for Palestine, not 
only for the Middle East, but also for the whole of mankind. 
For our part, we pledge ourselves to join with the United 
Nations in this great task of achieving peace—peace based 
upon justice—now and for all time to come. 

I have just a last word to say. Our Assembly this year is 
beclouded with fear and distrust. Cold war hangs in one area, 
intimidation reigns in another; while armed conflicts are 
dominating in more than one country. To our deep regret, 
the questions of disarmament, atomic weapons, nuclear explo- 
sions, unsolved as they are, continue to arouse general anxiety 
throughout the whole world. On the regional level the ques- 
tion of West Irian and the question of Cyprus—two legacies 
of colonialism—are among the outstanding problems that 
disturb the minds of freedom-loving peoples. Thus, in gen- 
eral, the world is not at ease and the pendulum of war is 
swinging in the horizon. 

But the picture is not entirely gloomy. There is a bright 
side which should not escape our attention. With us in this 
Assembly are assembled the hope and faith of millions. World 
public opinion is becoming the greatest invisible force ever 
known in the long history of the human race. The voice of 
public opinion lives with us. It speaks not but we hear it in 
our innermost. All these forces assemble with us, under the 
flag of the United Nations, to fight a battle common to all 
and sacred to all. For surely, we are here fighting for liberty 
against imperialism; struggling for plenty against poverty; 
striving for knowledge against ignorance. It is a battle aiming 
at no aggression, at no expansion or domination. It is a battle 
to banish the danger of war for all time to come—a battle 
that registers defeat to none, but scores victory for all. 


By MRS. GOLDA MEIR, Foreign Minister of Israel 
Delivered before the General Assembly, United Nations, October 7, 1957 


my remarks to express to you the deep pleasure and 
satisfaction evoked in my country by your election to 

the highest office in the gift of the United Nations. Your 
integrity of purpose, your clarity of thought and expression, 
your judicial temperament are an example here to us all and 
we feel fortunate indeed in the choice of our presiding officer. 
I wish also to convey to the Secretary-General the sincere 
congratulations of my Government on his unanimous re- 


M: PRESIDENT, it is my privilege, at the outset of 


election to the onerous and distinguished office which he oc- 
cupies. I hope that in the years to come, and with his vigilant 
help, we shall all witness the United Nations come closer and 
closer to the ideals expressed in the Charter. 
In the course of the debate the distingui Prime Min- 
ister of Canada expressed the wish that thi 

sembly, might be known as the Assembly of Di 

Many other speakers have echoed this wish and this 
But, Mr. President, is it not tragic that the 12 
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should still be talking of hopes for disarmament 12 years after 
a war that was characterized by horrors which no human mind 
could comprehend or envisage; is it not tragic that forty years 
after the first World War which was fought under the slogan 
of “The War To End All Wars,” we of this generation, many 
of whom witnessed the ravages of both, are still engaged in 
debating the need and desirability of disarmament? 

All employ almost identical terminology. All speak of peace. 
But this is accompanied by such lack of confidence, by such 
lack of friendship that one often stops and wonders whether 
words have retained their original connotation. Whether the 
same word spoken by different representatives really has the 
same meaning. 

This general debate is being conducted in the home of the 
United Nations, the organization to which the eyes of all 
mankind are turned. Never in history has there been an or- 
ganization of States so near to true universality. Upon ad- 
mittance to the United Nations, all Member States pledge 
themselves to abide by and uphold a Charter which embodies 
the universal longing for peace more faithfully than any other 
document in modern history, a Charter which envisages the 
realistic implementation of the prophet’s vision of disarma- 
ment “and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks . . . neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

REALITIES OF WORLD SITUATION 

In recent months we have been privileged to witness 
the admittance of more and more new States. In our 
midst are seated representatives of peoples that have 
newly gained their independence and sovereignty. In 
theory, membership in the United Nations in itself 
guarantees their independence and integrity as it does of 
all Member States—including the smallest and weakest 
among them. 

I say, in theory, because neither the achievements of the 
United Nations, nor our fervent desire for peace should blind 
us to the realities of the world situation. Having achieved 
independence, these new nations know quite well that this new 
status—this link with other nations is not the fulfillment— 
not the final achievement in their development. Independence 
and membership in the United Nations is not the end—it is 
the beginning—it is the opportunity given to a people to 
build, to develop, to create and to prosper unhampered by 
foreign rule. We—all of the new sovereign States—should be 
permitted and encouraged to concentrate all our energy, all 
of our resources in manpower and economic resources in 
fighting poverty—illiteracy—disease and desolation. But are 
these the realities of the world in which we live? No. The sad 
and cruel fact is that these new countries are born into a world 
bitterly divided and preoccupied by a headlong race to increase 
destructive power and distressed by a global tension which 
moves from one region to another without losing its acuteness 
or peril. The burden under which we, the young and small 
nations, begin our new life is that of armaments and before 
we can cope with the problems of development, we are driven 
by necessity to prepare to defend what was just gained—our 
freedom and our very being. 

DISARMAMENT 

Israel fully agrees that problems of disarmament, both global 
and regional, should have a primary place in the work of this 
session. It is vital that we should break the cycle of failure 
which has for so nye Se eercone this central problem. 
While it is true that ive progress is dependent upon the 
action and agreement of a very few of our membership it is 
the duty of all of us not to remain merely passive onlookers. 
We must express our opinion that it is inconceivable that these 
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talks be discontinued. They must go on until an understanding 
is reached. If all those who call for peace mean it, then an 
agreement will be reached, has to be reached. Israel, tcgether 
with all other members of this Assembly, will follow most 
closely and anxiously the disarmament negotiations. 


ARAB COUNTRIES CONTINUE “DECLARED STATE OF WAR” 


Ten years ago on November 29, 1947, the General 
Assembly passed an historic resolution providing for the 
establishment of a Jewish State. In May 1948 the Arab 
League States launched against Israel a war intended to 
destroy the new State. They failed in their attempt and a 
few months later Israel was admitted to the United 
Nations; and yet to this day these same States, despite 
their membership of the United Nations refuse to accept 
the Charter as the basis of their relations with Israel—a 
fellow member. 

This long-standing violation of the Charter is a basic factor 
in the unrest and tension in our area. It has expressed itself 
in the illegal continuance by these Arab countries of a declared 
state of war, of belligerency, blockade and organized acts of 
hostility. It was directly responsible for the crisis of last winter 
which in turn led to United Nations intervention. It continues 
unabated to this day. 


SUEZ CANAL DISCRIMINATION 


It is true that the United Nations, which initiated Israel’s 
withdrawal last spring has itself assumed active responsibility 
for preventing belligerent acts at the two points where the 
United Nations Emergency Force is deployed. No Government 
of peaceful intent or aspiration would wish in any way to 
disturb the status quo which now prevails in those two sec- 
tors. But in the Suez Canal not even this limited degree of 
progress has been achieved. Its international character in fact 
has been subordinated and obscured and the Canal is being 
operated under an illegal system of discrimination. Israeli 
ships are not permitted to pass through the Canal and even 
ships of other flags bound for Israel are detained—cargo and 
crew are examined—and if an Israeli is among the crew, he 
is taken off the vessel, interrogated and mishandled and kept 
under arrest for weeks. 

The distinguished delegate from New Zealand has accurately 
evaluated the situation as follows: 

“Shipping is once more passing through the Suez Canal, 

but the conditions of passage are by no means satisfactory. 

As long as Israeli shipping is prevented from using the 

Canal, the provisions of the 1888 Convention will not 

be fully carried out, and the international character of the 

waterway will be infringed.” 

This discrimination against Israeli shipping is a flagrant 
violation of the Security Council decision of 1951 and of the 
six ee adopted by the Security Council in October 
1956. It is a part of the continuing breach by the Arab League 
States of the Charter and of their international obligations. 

In its failure to meet this challenge to fundamental Charter 
principles the United Naticas has not lived up to its respon- 
sibilities. The standard for observance by United Nations 
members must be the same for all. Equality is indeed the 
first condition for justice. This is a question not only for 
Israel but for every nation; for action in respect to one sets a 


precedent for all. 


ARAB INTERFERENCE WITH SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
The apparent passivity of the United Nations in the face 
of Arab political terrorism and obstructiun is unfortunately 
reflected also in the regional activities of the United Nations. 
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The ramified boycott operations of the Arab League against 
Israel extend into the fields of health, of education, of agricul- 
ture, science and economics. In this tireless campaign the Arab 
States seek even to involve the United Nations and its Special- 
ized Agencies despite the fact that their constitutions expressly 
or implicitly outlaw every form of discrimination. As a result, 
on the economic side, for example, the Middle East is today 
the only one of the world’s regions without a United Nations 
Economic Mission. The regional office of the World Health 
Organization in Alexandria is inaccessible to one of the mem- 
bers of that region. The International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the Food and Agricultural Organization 
are other examples of bodies whose work has likewise been 
detrimentally affected. One is driven to ask whether the 
United Nations really has to accommodate itself to Arab 
tactics so that even its regional agencies are paralyzed or 
severely handicapped in their efforts to secure higher standards 
of economic and social progress, of health and education for 
all. 
THE “DEADLY SPIRAL” OF OFFENSIVE ARMS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 
Mr. President, the basic problem in our area has been aggra- 
vated since 1955, when symptoms of the world struggle were 
introduced into the Middle East. Since then, the Great Power 
rivalry has resulted in an increase in the offensive armed 
strength of those very States which openly and repeatedly 
express their intention of attacking and destroying Israel. 
The distinguished Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union 
in his speech to the Assembly last week placed much emphasis 
on “the need for and advantage of peaceful co-existence be- 
tween States.” That is an objective to which Israel stands 
committed with all its heart and soul. But, is the massive and 
uninterrupted inflow of weapons of destruction into our 
region, to States that deny the right of existence to a neighbor 
State, remotely likely to bring about that desirable end? We 
believe that that is a question which answers itself and we 
feel entitled to ask Mr. Gromyko whether the principle 
which he has adumbrated for all, does not apply also to our 
part of the world. For Israel there is a special and — 
danger in the fact that while Egypt and Syria are being flooded 
with arms from the Soviet Union other Arab States no less 
vigorous in their hostility to Israel are receiving arms from 
other quarters. Mr. Dulles recently said: 
“Those who feel an abnormal sense of power, as a 
result of the recent putting into their hands of large 
amounts of Soviet bloc arms, are being incited 
against their neighbors by violent propaganda. And 
that, I say, is risky business.” 
In fact a deadly spiral is being created with these con- 
sequences: 
(1) The danger of destructive war is increased; 
(2) The tensions within the region make it the 
focus for even greater tensions from outside— 
to the detriment of the hard-won independ- 
ence of Middle Eastern States. 
(3) A pathetically large proportion of the region's 
own resources, and of the resources available 
to the region from outside, must be devoted to 
weapons of destruction, while the population, 
and economies of the region languish in sterile 
hardship and backwardness. 


ARMAMENTS ABSORB DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES 
The distinguished Foreign Minister of Ireland told the As- 


sembly, when speaking on the subject of the Middle East: 
“If the powers concerned can substitute joint 
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schemes of human betterment for their present com- 

petitive economic diplomacy the consequent reduc- 

tion in international tension will enable them to 

slacken the present terrifying rhythm of the arms 

race. And if the resources—of human skill and 
ingenuity no less than of material—at present com- 
mitted to the arms race are used instead for an 
equally strenuous effort for prosperity and peace, the 
prospects for humanity, not alone in the Middle East 

but throughout the world, can be utterly trans- 

formed.” 

This pertains most of all to the under-developed countries 
which are in urgent need of economic development. Even to 
avoid a decline in the standard of living, production in those 
countries must be stepped up considerably in order to keep 
pace with the rapid increase of population which is taking 
place in most of them. Bur if a rise in the standard of living 
is sought, how much more necessary is the effective use of 
all available resources for this end. 

The Middle East is one of the under-developed areas of 
the world. National income per capita in the Arab countries 
of the region is on the average estimated at a little above 
$100 per year, barely ten percent of that of some of the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

All this expresses itself in such very real things as 
insufficient food consumption, unhealthy and congested 
housing, primitive sanitary conditions, a high incidence 
of disease and especially of those chronic diseases which 
weaken the body, sap the energies and shorten life, a 
high infant mortality rate and a high rate of illiteracy. 
Most of the amenities of life are virtually absent in the 
vast rural areas of the region. 

At the same time while in Jordan, Syria, Iraq and 
Egypt—expenditures on health and education have 
amounted to between eight percent and twenty-one per- 
cent of the total bud defense expenditures have 
ranged from 19% to 60% of their budgets. 

The combined defense expenditures in these four 
countries during the last three years amount according 
to their published budgets to some 930 million dollars. 
But this figure includes in part arms shipments by for- 
eign powers at nominal value only, while the real value 
of these shipments is in some instances estimated to be 
several times as high. Some of the latest arms shipments 
are not included at all. The real value therefore of the 
resources used for armaments and the maintenance of 
armies in these countries, during three years up to now 
may be estimated at the figure, huge for our area, of 
one and a half to two billion 

Imagine what such amounts, used for investment in 
irrigation works, farm implements, factory plants and 
transport facilities could have meant in economic devel- 
opment and in the expansion of health and education. 


ISRAEL’S RECORD IN IMMIGRANT ABSORPTION 

In Israel too the burden of armaments presses hard. For 
its part it would wish ing better than to use all the 
resources available to it for t and the fruitful 
economic absorption of its growing population. But in the 
context of its neighbors’ threats menaces it has no alter- 
native. Nevertheless despite this tragic diversion of man- 
power and resources to the needs of defense, Israel’s record 
in the economic and social fields is one of no mean order. 
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population within nine and a half years has increased from 
800,000 in the middle of 1948 to almost two million now, 
inclusive of some 200,000 Arabs living in Israel today. 

The economic and cultural integration of these immigrants 
and of those still to come has been regarded by the young 
democracy as its main goal. To achieve this, the economic 
framework has had to be widely expanded and production 
doubled and tripled. Large irrigation works were constructed 
to bring water to barren areas, hundreds of agricultural settle- 
ments were established, modern factories were built, great 
new urban areas have been developed. 

But above all we are proud of what has been done with 
people. The great majority of those who came to Israel during 


these ten years came either from the post-war camps in Ger- ' 


many and Italy or from Arab-speaking countries. 


THE “UNCONQUERABLE SPIRIT OF FREE MAN” 

Practically each one from the camps reflected in his loneli- 
ness the destruction of all who were dear and close. These 
were the remnants of the six million—the Hitler slaughter of 
the Jews of Europe—broken in body and spirit they came 
to a country of hardship, and yet at the meeting of desolate 
desert with victims of horror and destruction both the land 
and the people have come to life—the desert has given way 
to cotton and wheat; forest and vineyards are covering barren 
hills, and with a new dignity and hope the settlers themselves 
bear witness to the unconquerable spirit of free man. 


Why Is ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM STILL UNSOLVED? 

I should like at this point to make reference to the problem 
which must be in the minds of many, if not of all the dele- 
gates. I refer to the Arab refugee problem. True, it is one of 
the many refugee problems in the world, but it concerns us 
specifically when we deal with the Middie East. 

Mr. President, those who followed events at the time will 
know that this problem was the direct result of the war of 
annihilation launched by the Arab States on Israel in 1948. 
It is not my intention here to go into the history of this situ- 
ation. I wish to ask only—why is this problem still unsolved? 
Why are many of these people still in camps idling away 
their lives and feeding on misery? 

It is beyond any doubt that the solution could have been 
found years ago if there had been on the part of these same 
Arab countries a will for a constructive approach. The issue 
was most forcefully summarized by the adviser on refugees 
to the World Council of Churches in his report of May 1957. 
Pointing out that there were three classic solutions to the 
refugee problem in the Middle East, the solutions of repatria- 
tion, emigration and integration, he recalled that repatriation 
has never yet proven to be a solution to any modern refugee 
problem. Both on grounds of historical experience and of 
practicability, the repatriation of the Arab refugees to Israel 
was, he concluded, “physically and politically impossible.” As 
to the second solution it had become manifest that the pos- 
sibilities of emigration out of the Arab lands for Arab re- 
fugees were in fact sharply limited. The rapporteur then went 
on to say: 

“I therefore come to the solution of integration and 
I hold that—political issues aside—the Arab refugee 
problem is by far the easiest post-war refugee prob- 
lem to solve by integration. By faith, by 

by race and by social organization they are indistin- 
guishable from their fellows of their host countries. 
There is room for them, there is land for them in 
Syria and Iraq. There is a rising demand for the kind 
of manpower that they represent. More unusually 
still, there is the money to make this integration 
possible.” 
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Another detached and responsible source, which made a 
detailed study of the situation of the Arab refugees, the Re- 
search Group for European Migration Problems, published 
its findings in the Research Group Bulletin, Volume 5 No. 1 
Jan/March 1957 After stating that the official attitude of 
the host countries “is one of seeking to prevent any sort of 
adaptation and integration, because the refugees are seen as 
a political means of pressure to get Israel wiped off the map 
or to get the greatest possible number of concessions,” the 
Research Group recorded its conclusions as follows: 

“A return to the original place of residence in Israel 
is no longer possible, except in individual cases. 
Unwillingness to face this fact greatly impedes the 
solution of the problem. 

“Iraq and Syria, with the aid of United Nations 
Agencies and with outside financial assistance, could 
within the next ten years settle a large contingent of 
refugees, provided the projected plans are executed 
as envisaged. 

“Adaptation in the host countries is obstructed by 
wilful stimulation of the demand for repatriation 
and by the present inability of the majority of the 
refugees to earn their own keep.” 

I venture to say that in this respect Israel offers a contrast 
and an example. Since the establishment of the State nearly 
a million of our people have, as I have earlier mentioned, 
sought refuge in our small land. Not less than 90% of them 
are in the literal and technical sense of the word refugees. The 
countries from which they came have become countries in 
which they cannot live and to which they cannot and will not 
return. 


PLAYING WITH HUMAN MISERY 


In this connection what the delegate of Saudi Arabia had 
to say to this Assembly on October 2nd was perhaps too 
ludicrous to be worthy of notice. Having with much feeling 
pleaded for understanding for Arab nationalism, for the 
desire of the Arab people to live in freedom and independ- 
ence, he went on to speak of another country and another 
people in the region. It was his thought that the Assembly 
accept the doctrine that there is one and only one people in 
the world chosen to be denied that simple inherent right to 
be free, sovereign and independent. And since unfortunately 
it had happened that that people had in the meantime achieved 
independence it was for the United Nations itself to liquidate 
it! Act the same time, with a magnanimity worthy of high 
ptaise the delegate of Saudi Arabia notified this Assembly 
that “it becomes crystal clear that we do not propose to throw 
the Jews into the sea.” For this we thank the distinguished 
delegate. But does even he really believe that the 120,000 Jews 
who within little more than a year streamed destitute and 
terrorized from Iraq into Israel should or could be repatriated 
to Iraq? Or similarly with thousands upon thousands from 
Egypt or from the other Arab-speaking countries? Or that 
the survivors of the Nazi slaughter could return to lands 
which are filled with tragic memories? Israel has said to these 
refugees: these are our brothers. It has taken them to its 
heart. And today they are a part of the living and growing 
fabric of our life. 

Let the Arab nations also for their part, with their vast 
territories and possibilities of development and with the 
funds already available from United Nations and other 
sources, let them, who at the very least are not without 
blame for what has happened, say to their refugees: 
these are our brethren and we shall take them in. Let 
them do that, let them cease to play politics with human 
misery and this grievous problem is solved. 
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ISRAEL'S POLICY OF NON-AGGRESSION AND PACIFIC 
SETTLEMENT 

Mr. President, I have sought in the course of my remarks 
today to draw attention to some of the problems as well as 
to some of the potentially hopeful aspects of our area. Basically 
the position can be improved only by a modification of policies 
within as well as outside of it. 

Within the area, the question is whether the Arab States 
are ready to change their outlook and policy and to bring 
them into conformity with Charter principles—especially those 
which concern the independence and integrity of each Mem- 
ber State. 

Israel has, through the Secretary-General, addressed to Egypt 
and to Syria the question as to whether they were prepared 
to renounce their claim to the maintenance of a state of war 
with Israel—surely a legitimate question when addressed to 
a United Nations Member State. The Secretary-General has 
received no reply from either country. 

The position of Israel has been stated on many previous 
occasions and remains unchanged. It seeks peace above all. 
It remains ever ready t defend itself, if attacked, but it has 
never had and has now no aggressive intentions or designs 
against the independence or integrity of any of its neighbors. 
The obvious and essential need for our area is the conclusion 
of peace treaties placing the relationship between neighboring 
States on a permanently normal footing. 

However, if the Arabs are not ready for this, I reiterate 
what was stated by the Israeli representative at the Ninth 
Session of the General Assembly: 

. as a preliminary or transitory stage towards this 
end, it might be useful to conclude agreements com- 
mitting the parties to policies of non-aggression and 
pacific settlement. Such agreements would include 
undertakings to respect each other's territorial inte- 
grity and political independence, to refrain from all 
hostile acts of a military, economic or political char- 
acter, and to settle all existing and future differences 
by pacific means.” 


“ISRAEL Is HERE, GROWING, DEVELOPING, PROGRESSING” 


Mr. President, I should like from this rostrum to address 
to the Arab States of the Middle East a solemn appeal: Israel 
is approaching her tenth anniversary. You did not want it to 
be born. You fought against the decision in the United Na- 
tions. You then attacked us by military force. We have all been 
witnesses ‘0 sorrow, destruction and the spilling of blood 
and tears. Yet Israel is here, growing, developing, progressing. 
Ir has gained many friends and their number is steadily 
increasing. We are an old tenacious people and, as our history 
has proved, not easily destroyed. Like you we have regained 
our national independence, and as with you, so with us, 
nothing will cause us to give it up. We are here to stay. 
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In the light of these facts, what is the use or realism or the 
justice of policies and attitudes based on the fiction that Israel 
is not there, or will somehow disappear? Would it not be 
better for all to build a future for the Middle East based on 
cooperation? Israel will exist and flourish even without peace, 
but surely a future of peace would be better both for Israel and 
for her neighbors? The Arab world with its 12 sovereignties 
and four million square miles can well afford to accommodate 
itself to peaceful cooperation with Israel. Does hate for Israel 
and the aspiration for its destruction make one child in your 
countries happier? Does it convert one hovel into a house? 
Does culture thrive on the soil of hatred? We have not the 
slightest doubt that eventually there will be peace and coopera- 
tion between us. We are prepared; we are anxious to bring 
it about now. 

Mr. President, I should also like to address myself to 
all delegates in this Assembly and especially to the Powers 
directly involved in the problems of the Middle East. 
The deserts of the Middle East are in need of water, not 
bombers. The tens of millions of its inhabitants are 
craving for the means to live and not for the implements 
of death. I ask all of you—old members of the United Na- 
tions and the new—use your influence not to deepen the 
abyss of misunderstanding, but to bridge it. 


A DECADE OF STRUGGLE AND ACHIEVEMENT 

I conclude with a word of deepest appreciation to those 
countries, Member States of the United Nations, who ten 
years ago helped to lay the foundation for Israel's statehood 
and whose continued understanding and friendship have en- 
abled us to weather the storms which have beset our path. 

Many of these are countries without direct interest of any 
kind in our area. But their appreciation of the moral, the 
social, the historic and religious factors involved, led them to 
profoundly held convictions which they have maintained with 
staunchness and with courage. Their friendship and their help 
will never be forgotten by the le of Israel and the Jewish 
people as a whole. It is a mer action and a joy too that with 
many among the new countries that have in the meantime 
joined the United Nations we are linked in bonds of friend- 
ship, of understanding and of mutual aid. 

In celebrating the tenth anniversary of Israel's inde- 
pendence we look back on a decade of struggle, of 
achievement in some areas, of failure in others. But by 
and large it has justified a thousandfold the vision of 
those who saw in the re-establishment of Israel’s nation- 
hood an historic act of reparation and of a 
Our greatest grief has been the lack of ene 
peace with our Arab neighbors. It is our profoundest = 
that the coming period may make a decisive forward step 
in this regard, to the inestimable benefit of all the Middle 
East and perhaps of the world. 


By DR. CHARLES MALIK, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Lebanon 
Delivered before the General Assembly, United Nations, October 8, 1957 


L. 
ERMIT ME first of all, Mz. President, to extend to you 
on behalf of the Government and Delegation of Leb- 
anon, as well as on my own personal behalf, our sin- 
cere congratulations on your election to the Presidency of 
the Twelfth Session of the General Assembly. As I had oc- 
casion to state before, we know this Session, insofar as it 
depends upon you, will prove a great success. The prac- 
tically unanimous vote with which you have been elected 


assures you the necessary sense of authority and support for 
the wise and fruitful guidance of our proceedings. Such wis- 
dom and such fruitful intent are, we know, in your nature. 
I want to assure you again that you cam count on our 
unstinting support and cooperation to the end. 

Two new Members have joined the United Nations this 
year, Ghana last March and Malaya at the beginning of this 
Session. My country extends its heartiest congratulations to 
the peoples of Ghana and Malaya upon their attainment of 
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national independence. Empiricism, as taught by Locke and 
his successors, may not be the best philosophy; but for their 
pes pens wisdom in dealing with dependent peoples in these 
and many previous instances, the British are among the 
teachers of the world. We rejoice as much for the exercise 
of this wisdom as for the benefit it conferred upon its 
worthy beneficiaries. We do not doubt that the political and 
cultural equipment of these two new Members, one in West 
Africa and one in South-East Asia, will make unique contri- 
butions to the functioning of our Organization. Two new 
nations now hold their destiny in their hands, and the cause 
of peace and concord is advanced by so much. We pray that 
all peoples everywher2 attain or regain their freedom; then 
will the same cause of peace and concord, insofar as it is 
served by national freedom, be advanced to the utmost. 

The plenary general debate at the opening of each session 
of the General Assembly can be indifferently looked upon 
as a general discussion on the Secretary-General’s annual 
report or on the agenda before the session, or as a series of 
fundamental statements of policy by Member Governments 
on the basic international issues preoccupying their minds. 
The general tone of the session is thereby determined and 
the basic framework of possibility set. In the war of giants 
the limits of the possible and impossible in national policy 
are carefully delineated for the eyes of the world to see, 
and the smaller nations are afforded a chance to air their 
views, to set forth their concerns, and even to strike a posture 
with respect to the war of giants itself. What do I want, what 
can I do, and where do I stand vis-a-vis others?—these are 
the three questions which each of us has to face at the be- 
ginning of each session every day. And as we pause for a 
moment to engage in this process of self-searching here at 
the United Nations, we come closest to the realization of a 
genuine world community. For as we speak in the presence 
of one another we are all acutely conscious not only of our 
problems, not only of our rights, not only of our rightful 
aspirations, but also of the bearing of others upon us, of 
the essential limitations imposed upon these problems, rights 
and aspirations by our membership in the world community. 
It is then as we develop the habie of seeing ourselves as 
functions and organs of one another and as we act in ac- 
cordance with this mode of seeing, that the community 
aspect of our association gradually comes to its own. 


IL. 

The Prime Minister of Canada expressed the hope that this 
Session after its conclusion merit the title of “the Disarma- 
ment Assembly.” This is a worthy hope, for the breathless 
arms race into which the world is plunged, and therefore the 
problem of disarmament, are the crux of the question of 
peace. Hardly a Member has spoken who has not referred to 
the urgency of this matter. Besides the Prime Minister of 
Canada, statements of the deepest concern were made, among 
others, by Mr. Dulles, Mr. Gromyko, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Georges-Picot, all representing countries which are members 
on the Disarmament Sub-Committee. These five nations have 
hi] concretely, directly and continuously for several years 
now to wrestle with this problem on behalf of the world 
community, and they constitute a sub-committee of the Dis- 
armament Commission, this Commission being only the 
Security Council turned into a committee of the whole, plus 
Canada, dealing with the question of disarmament. When 
therefore no agreement supervenes in that Sub-Committee and 
when every member therof expresses his deep concern over 
this fact as well as his alarm at the unabated arms race, then 
the rest of us realize that we are face to face with something 
exceedingly serious and ultimate. No matter how insignificant 
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we might be from the point of view of arms and therefore of 
disarmament, no matter how preoccupied we might otherwise 
be with our internal economic or political or even security 
problems, the challenge of the question of disarmament hits 
us all with almost equal hardness. The climate of frustration 
and dread which failure in this field spreads throughout the 
world affects us all. A nuclear holocaust would pulverize to 
smithereens big and small alike. Some sections of the globe, 
such as the Middle East, could become principal battlefields 
in a nuclear war. The Prime Minister of Canada estimates 
that the world is spending some eighty-five billion dollars 
per year on arms: if agreement is reached on disarmament 
and half or one-fourth or even one-tenth of this amount is 
saved and turned to the just development of the under- 
developed countries, think of how much then all of us will 
benefit! For all these reasons we are all radically implicated 
in this question and we must each do his little bit in at 
least sharing the responsibility of thinking about it. 

Mr. Gromyko in his speech in this general debate on 
September 20 made the following statement: “The disarma- 
ment talks, . . . which have been going on in the United 
Nations for over ten years, remain fruitless . . . . Indeed, have 
these talks resulted in there. being a single atomic bomb less 
in the world today? No, on the contrary, we all know very 
well that their numbers are constantly multiplying and their 
destructive power increasing. Have any international agree- 
ments been concluded which resulted in there being at least 
one division less in the world today, or one regiment or at 
least a single soldier? No, no such agreements have yet been 
reached.” 

When I heard this statement by Mr. Gromyko, I at once 
remembered an almost identical statement made by the 
representative of the United States three years ago. Addressing 
the Political Committee on October 12, 1954, on the subject 
of disarmament, Mr. Wadsworth said: “The First Committee 
of the General Assembly is entering its ninth year of activity 
and its ninth year of hard work on the stubborn problem of 
disarmament. All these years of discussion have not brought 
forth a single agreement to scrap one gun or tank or bomb 
or to discharge one soldier. People all over the world, who 
know little of world politics, know this disheartening fact, 
yet it is in response to their will to peace that we continue 
to seek a solution.” 

I am not suggesting that Mr. Gromyko plagiarized Mr. 
Wadsworth in this reflection; I have quoted these statements 
only to show that in their wistful moments the two major 
powers come to the same sense of futility about disarmament. 
And yet the United Nations may not sink into despair, for 
as Mr. Casey, the Foreign Minister of Australia, told us the 
other day, “in dealing with a matter of such far-reaching 
importance, despair is something that we cannot allow our- 
selves to entertain.” No nation would dare let history convict 
it of responsibility for the failure of the disarmament talks. 

Nor is this the only identity of view that the thoughtful 
student of this question perceives. Nothing is more striking 
in the literature of this subject than that both sides express 
throughout the same thoughts and often express them in 
the same language. 

Thus both disclaim any intention of rearming for aggressive 
war. Both say they are rearming only for defense. Both 
emphasize that they most certainly want to disarm. Both say 
that agreement on disarmament would be possible if only 
the other side were more reasonable and less selfish. Each 
says it took a step but the other took no step or took the 
wrong step. Both seem to be speaking of “partial steps in 
the field of disarmament” or of “a partial or first-stage 
agreement.” Both seem to be coming closer together on the 
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question of testing. Both seem to be coming closer together on 
the question of aerial photography. Both recognize the decisive 
danger of surprise attack. Both say they are sacrificing and 
taking risks in putting forward their proposals. Both want 
control provided it be “real and practicable.” Both say that 
any disarmament that has occurred has been voluntary and 
unilateral on their part. Both accuse each other of engaging 
in propaganda and of not really wanting to come to grips 
with this problem. Both appeal to the United Nations to put 
“the weight of its influence” behind this matter. Both str 
the question of distrust. When Mr. Dulles says that certain 
governments are “subject to moral and religious influences” 
and therefore are likely to exercise self-restraint, while the 
Soviet Government is not subject to moral and religious 
restraints, Mr. Gromyko retorts that “there is not a single 
social group in the Soviet Union, who to any extent could be 
interested in war or could hope to draw any advantage from 
war,” implying that such interested “social groups” abound in 
the West. When Mr. Duiles warns that “if the Soviet Union 
rejects inspection against surprise attack, if it rejects a 
world-wide system to end the production of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes, . . . then we doubt that it is 
prudent to forgo efforts to make nuclear weapons into 
discriminating defensive weapons . . ..” Mr. Gromyko retorts 
by warning that he wants “to make it perfectly clear here 
that as long as the United States of America, Britain and the 
other members of NATO continue to avoid any agreement 
on disarmament, as long as they decline to outlaw atomic and 
hydrogen weapons . . . the Soviet Union for its part will 
take all necessary steps to safeguard its security . . .” Finally, 
both say that the quest of disarmamanet must go on whatever 
the disappointments and difficulties. 

Is all this striking similarity of thought and even of ex- 
pression accidental? Ir could be, but the more probable 
explanation is to be sought in the possibility that both sides 
are endeavoring to give expression to the same underlying 
reality. In the field of arms and disarmament one is dealing 
with certain Lasic truths as to war and defense that are to a 
large extent independent of ideologies, forms of government 
and social systems. The disengagement of these independent 
basic truths is a task by itself. I entitle the system of these 
truths “the calculus of disarmament.” 

The Delegation of Lebanon has always dared to think about 
this matter despite its remoteness from our capabilities. 
Whether in the General Assembly or in the Disarmament 
Commission when we were members of the Security Council 
we always played an active and, we would hope, a constructive 
part in the debate. As one listens with attention to what has 
been said on this question and as one grounds oneself in the 
literature of disarmament, a compact system of principles soon 
begins to emerge in one’s mind. One is then gradually led 
to elaborate what one might call “the calculus of disarmament.” 
By this phrase I do not mean a systematic array of statistics 
as to armies, arms and armaments, and as to their relative 
capabilities and possible development. Such an array is very 
useful, and the intelligence of the Great Powers is doubtless 
engaged day and night in securing dependable data for its 
compilation. But this is not what I mean by the calculus of 
disarmament. What I rather mean is the clear enunciation 
of those fundamental principles which determine every real 
international effort at finding an honest system of disarma- 
ment. 

I therefore submit that the following set of principles 
constitute a preliminary sketch of the calculus of disarmament: 

I. No nation is going to disarm unilaterally; i. e, no 
nation will disarm beyond what it considers proper for 
its security and safety. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


IL Security is something relative: you can be secure 
or insecure at about any level of armament or disarma- 
ment, depending on your relative strength with respect 
to others. 

III. The possibility of disarmament arises from the 
relativity of security. 

IV. There are manifold dimensions of defense and 
security: expanse of territory, military alliances, techno- 
logical capacity, economic capacity, distance from the pos- 
sible enemy, bases abroad, types and qualities of weapons, 
the exclusive possession of some deterrent, national Cohe- 
siveness, the depth and truth of ideological conviction, 
a sense of mission. 

V. What complicates the calculation of the limits of 
security is the fact that some of these dimensions of 
defense are incommensurate with others: e. g., there is 
no common unit of measurement between expanse of 
territory and types of weapons used. 

VI. There are so many dimensions to the present tech- 
nological revolution, and in every such dimension the 
revolution is moving at such a pace, that it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not virtually impossible, to have a fixed 
frame of reference within which to plan for disarmament; 
for you may have left out one apparently minor dimen- 
sion which would, by its sudden and rapid development, 
nullify all the advantages of other agreements. 

VIL Only the exclusive possession of some one certain 
ultimate weapon can level out and nullify all the other 
dimensions of defense. 

VIII. The technological attainments of both the Soviet 
and Western blocs are such today that it does not appear 
probable that any one ultimate deterrent can long remain 
the exclusive possession of one or te other bloc. 

IX. For the more or less short span during which one 
side may in fact enjoy supericcity in some one ultimate 
certain weapon, the other side will be in mortal danger. 

X. But since the temperarily superior side cannot, 
owing to its certain ignorance, under present-day inter- 
national relations, of the real state of affairs with the 
other side, be really sure of its superority, this mortal 
danger is after all not so very dangerous. 

XI. In a stalemate where the deterrent is believed 
equal on both sides and where therefore either side can- 
not rationally will a general war, the struggle passes 
org entirely to the economic, political and ideological 
ie 

XII. Under such conditions he wins in the struggle 
who can effect such economic, ideological or political 
changes in his favor in the contested areas as can be 
swiftly, and if possible immediately, brought under the 
protection of the stalemate. 

XIII. Under a stalemate the impossibility or impro- 
bability of an all-out life-or-death general war does not 
exclude, and sometimes even encourages, limited war 
or wars with conventional weapons. 

XIV. A nation’s estimation of what is proper for its 
security and safety depends on its knowledge or supposed 
knowledge of the actual capabilities of others. 

XV. Inspection on a reciprocally equal basis is of the 
essence of such knowledge. 

XVI. It follows that without inspection yielding such 

no nation will take any chances with its 
security and therefore the process of disarmament can- 
not be started. 
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XVIL. In a situation of radical mistrust no nation will 
reveal, whether by inspection or by other means, its 
military secrets, and therefore in such a situation a 
dependable knowledge of the actual capabilities of others 
cannot be attained. 

XVIII. It follows that in a situation of radical mis- 
trust the process of disarmament cannot be started and 
the arms race must go on. 

This is something of a preliminary, and certainly also in- 
complete, sketch of what I have called “the calculus of 
disarmament.” If this system is true in its content and rigorous 
in its formulation, then many practical results may be deduced 
from it. I shall not here pause to work out these deductions, 
for that belongs more to the work of the Political Committee 
when it examines disarmament. We shall then take part in 
the appraisal of the proposals put forward by the Soviet 
Union, by India, by Japan, by the United States, and by 
others in the light of the calculus we have just set forth. In 
this connection the definitions given by Mr. Lloyd of the 
diverse areas in which there has been a narrowing down of 
difference appear to us to be of great importance for future 
deliberations on this subject. 

The dialectic of mistrust exerts a special fascination upon 
our mind. I shall therefore pause for a moment to consider 
this theme in its relation to “peaceful coexistence.” 

I believe it is a matter of record that I was the first in the 
United Nations to inquire into the possibility of real “peace- 
ful coexistence” and to set forth what I considered to be the 
objective conditions of this possibility. This was done in 
November, 1950, in response to an important speech by the 
late Mr. Vishinsky. War, disarmament, confidence between 
the nations, peaceful coexistence—these are related topics. 
We have just seen that without a minimum of confidence 
between the nations, the arms race will go on. 

Nor is it difficult to show that trust is not a matter of 
words or even of general conducz, but of fundamental con- 
victions. No matter how pleasant your words and actions might 
be, I cannot trust you if I know that you hold radically nega- 
tive views about my being. I have no assurance that by your 
pleasantness you are not cnly biding your time to destroy me. 

Trust then is a function of ideology. When your idea of 
history, of society, of government, of law, of man, of truth, 
of the life, and of the ultimate things, is diametrically 
op: to mine, we may then “coexist” side by side with 
one another, but pray how may this coexistence be called 
“peaceful” in a magically contracted world.? 

Does this mean that ideology will not change and that the 
pall of mistrust has settled upon us for good? ‘Not at all. 
The hard facts of life will change everything, including that 
hardest of things, ideology. But until this change has really 
occurred and until there is some compatibility in fundamental 
matters, fear and mistrust will continue to plague the hearts 
of men. 

A man may honestly hold that international war is not 
inevitable. But what about internal national war? What if he 
foments internal trouble in other countries by supporting 
subversive parties aiming at the forcible overthrow of the 
established order? It is this possibility that generates mis- 
trust and stands in the way of progress in disarmament. 

I take “peaceful coexistence” to mean that I agree not to 
attack you from without and you agree not to attack me from 
without. But supposing you subvert me or I subvert you or 
both of us subvert one another from within, where then is 
this “peaceful coexistence?” Is it not rather a warring co- 
existence? And what if one of us precisely by his ideas of 
man and man’s freedom lays himself more open to subversion 
from within? Would not then the doctrine of peaceful co- 
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existence put him at a great disadvantage? And while this 
disadvantage cannot and should not be overcome by war, is 
it not clear that the only way to meet it is by strengthening 
oneself in every way possible, including rearmament, against 
subversion? 

There must then be some equality—not only in arms and 
armaments, not only in the form, let us say, of the atomic 
stalemate—but in the openness or closedness to outside 
influence and in the degree to which the government interferes 
or does not interfere in the thinking and acting of its citizens, 
before any real peaceful coexistence is possible. In short, 
without some measure of freedom both with respect to others 
and as between the government and the governed, there is no 
genuine peaceful coexistence. We thus see that freedom, as 
conditioning not only human dignity and not only human 
welfare, but the very possibility of peace itself, is the most 
dynamic principle that there is. 


Il. 


The United Nations program of technical assistance is of 
considerable interest to the Delegation of Lebanon. Resolu- 
tion 52 (I) is the first resolution of the General Assembly on 
this subject, and that resolution was sponsored by the Dele- 
gation of Lebanon. Eleven years ago when we first wanted 
to place this item on the Agenda of the General Assembly 
we were met by skepticism and resistance practically from all 
sides, but today technical assistance is one of the thriving 
activities of the Organization of which we may all be justly 
proud. Explaining the purpose of our proposal, the head of 
our Delegation, Mr. Chamoun, who in now President of our 
Republic, told the General Committee in November, 1946, 
that what we had in mind “was the emergence of the United 
Nations from the stage of theoretical recommendations to 
that of practical implementation” by being able to supply 
Member States, upon application, with the desired economic, 
scientific and cultural assistance. We pointed out that the 
underdeveloped countries, left to themselves, would require 
a long time to attain full development, and that “such aa 
was dangerous because those . . . countries constituted areas 
where outside influences strove to assert themselves at the 
risk of creating international friction.” We told the skeptics 
“that a war was more likely to be caused by problems arising 
in” the Near East than elsewhere in the world, and it was for 
that reason, among others, that we felt “that the development 
of the underdeveloped areas, which were subject to various 
types of pressure and penetration, was one of the most urgent 
problems facing the United Nations.” Those are words we 
said in this Assembly eleven years ago. There is no need to 
comment upon the strange relevance of those words to the 
situation in the Near East today. (Quotations from the record 
of the General Committee and the debate of the Joint Second 
and Third Committee of December 6, 1946.) 

Two items touching upon this subject come to us today 
from the Economic and Social Council. The first relates to the 
creation of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED); the second reports on the United 
Nations Programme of Technical Assistance for 1956. 

We shall support the establishment of SUNFED, but of 
course we have an open mind concernirg any other proposal 
that could be shown to accomplish the same ends better. 
Despite the tensions of the world, perhaps even because of 
these tensions, the United Nations, by keeping the interest 
of the whole in mind, remains the best agency to help in 
carrying out certain urgently needed schemes of development 
in some areas of the world. We may submit concrete pro- 
posals concerning certain “projects to be financed through 
voluntary contributions on an experimental basis pending full 
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operation of the Fund.” (Annotated Provisional Agenda, 
Item 28.) 

The Technical Assistance Board is to be congratulated 
on its thriving operations. In 1956, 103 countries and ter- 
ritories received aid; 25.3 million dollars were spent on direct 
field operations; 2,346 experts were used and 2,128 fellow- 
ships were granted; and all this volume of activity was made 
possible by cooperation with 7 specialized agencies and with 
contributions from 77 countries. I think this is a most impres- 
sive record of international economic cooperation under the 
aegis of the United Nations. 

This is an age of “peaceful competition.” The word 
“peaceful” here means only the absence of actual shooting. 
The question arises: Who shall win in this world-wide com- 
petition? 

On the negative side, he shall not lose who knows how 
best to defend himself. That is the problem of armaments and 
disarmament. 

But on the positive side, that system shall win, that way 
of life shall commend itself to the allegiance of men, which 
can really and objectively enable the underdeveloped countries, 
both through the potency and truth of its ideas and through 
the magnanimity and manner of its cooperation, to overcome 
the existential sense of injustice at being behind the others, 
at being handicapped, perhaps artificially, with respect to 
them, at being excluded from the company of the strong and 
free, in short, at being unjustly deprived of a fair opportunity 
of contributing to the peaceful arts of civilization. It is the 
sense of unnatural and therefore unnecessary injustice that 
makes one rebel against heaven and earth; it is when one is 
wounded at the quick of his personal dignity that, in order to 
reaffirm his honor, he is prepared to risk his life. 

That outlook, then, which contains within itself, both in 
theory and in practice, the fullness of the dignity of man, 
will in the end both claim and retain the allegiance of the 
human heart. The ultimate regulative principle hovering 
over and determining all our deliberations is therefore this: 
Remove every man-made injustice; affirm the justice of 
nature; and, because through our mind and heart, we trans- 
cend even nature, try to remove the injustice that may have 
been caused by nature itself. It is not the fear of war but 
the oneness of man, the fundamental equality of the children 
of men, that is at the base of every attempt at international 
organization. There is peace only through the affirmation and 
transcendence of the justice of nature. 

IV. 
A. 

I come now to the problems of the Middle East. From the 
first day of this general debate the Middle East moved to 
the forefront of United Nations attention. One of the deepest 
formulations of the Question of the Middle East is to say 
that the Middle East appears to be eternally engaged in the 
struggle to assert an independent, integral and proper will of 
its own, in the face of overwhelming forces coveting, needing 
and converging upon it from all sides. 

Conditions in our sister state Syria a concern to 
some governments. This situation has produced a state of 
tension in our area and has been the object of our constant 
preoccupation. 

Lebanon is tied to Syria by the closest ible ties. What 
grieves our Syrian brethren grieves us what makes them 
rejoice rejoices us. There are exceedingly few countries in 
the world that are as closely related to one another—culturally, 
economically and from the point of view of our common 
destiny—as are Syria and It is difficult to imagine 
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peace and stability in the Near East without the deepest 
understanding and the truest cooperation between Lebanon 
and Syria. 

While pursuing an independent policy of its own, Lebanon 
feels the deepest sense of solidarity with Syria and will do 
everything in its power to prevent any harm from being done 
to her. Bound as Lebanon and Syria are by the Charter of the 
League of Arab States and by the Arab Common Defense 
Pact, we will always instantly come to the support of Syria 
if she is attacked. 


B. 


Because the Middle East is of special interest today, it may 
be useful to indicate the basic lines of the foreign policy 
of Lebanon. These basic lines may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Our action in the international field is in the 
first instance inspired and guided by our membership 
in the League of Arab States and in the United Nations. 

(2) The Arab world is gradually coming to its own 
and we form an integral part of it. We shall always work 
for reason, understanding, moderation and concord, and 
for bringing the Arab, states as closely and constructively 
together as possible. We intend to forge special links of 
amity and cooperation with the emergent Arab states of 
North Africa. We give wholehearted support to the 
struggle of the Arabs everywhere, especially in Algeria, 
for a life of dignity and independence. 

(3) We wish to maintain good relations with all 
friendly states and to improve these relations to the 
utmost. An important aspect of this policy of friendship 
is Our cooperation with the United States whereby we 
receive technical, economic and military assistance which 
helps us develop and defend ourselves. 

(4) Lebanon is primarily a trading country. We have 
sought and intend to keep on seeking markets for the 
development of our trade wherever we find them. We 
have recently developed trade relations with the countries 
of Eastern Europe, in which many of our products have 
found new markets. We also have plans for internal 
economic development for which we invite foreign 
capital on good terms. 

(5) With respect to Israel, we see eye to eye with our 
sister Arab states. The rights of the Arabs in Palestine 
and the plight of the Arab refugees condition practically 
every situation and every development in the Near East. 

(6) We think we have a profound understanding 
of the Western world. Being an integral part of the 
Arab world, this understanding charges us with great 
responsibility and opens before us special opportunity. 

(7) In any conflict becween the Arab world and the 
West involving the legitimate rights and aspirations of 
the Arabs, Lebanon unreservedly ranges itself on the 
side of the Arabs. We do not believe that the resolution 
of these conflicts can be facilitated by alliance with 
Communism. In the world struggle between the principles 
of freedom and respect for the dignity of the human 
person on the one hand, and the principles of totalitar- 
ianism and dialectical materialism on the other, Lebanon 
unreservedly ranges itself on the side of the free world. 
These are the seven pillars om which our foreign policy 

is based. We believe them to be sound and solid. While 
nothing is absolute in human affairs, we intend nevertheless 
to remain faithful to the highest demands of truth, justi 

freedom and human dignity in any evolution of our to 


policy. 
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c. 


I feel I must pay tribute to the manner in which the United 
Nations—the Security Council, the General Assembly and 
the Secretary General—handled the Suez Crisis last year. It 
was with great rejoicing that we learned of the departure 
of the invading troops from the soil of our sister Arab state, 
Egypt. It was with deep satisfaction that we witnessed the 
resumption of traffic through that vital artery of intercourse 
among nations, the Suez Canal. I should like to salute the 
Secretary General, Mr. Hammarskjold, for his tireless efforts 
last autumn and winter in bringing the bark of peace in the 
Near East to a safe haven. 

We in Lebanon watch with keen interest the development 
of the United Nations Emergency Force as an instrument 
for world peace. The Government and the people of Lebanon 
have, during the past few months, extended their hospitality 
to the members of this force and are doing their utmost to 
make the stay of these gallant men among us in our mountain 
resorts as pleasant and relaxing as possible. 


D. 


One cannot speak of the Near East today without also 
referring to Algeria and Cyprus. My Delegation will have 
occasion to develop fully our point of view on these knotty 
questions when they come up for debate before the First 
Committee. At this juncture, I wish only to remark that we 
are dealing here with two questions involving a cardinal 
principle of the United Nations, a principle which Lebanon 
has always faithfully defended and upheld: I mean the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination of peoples. 

In the case of Algeria we are in the presence of an armed 
conflict which has caused untold suffering, bloodshed and 
destruction and envenomed the relations between the Arab 
world on the one hand and France and the West on the 
other. We trust that the United Nations will handle this 
delicate problem in an objective and constructive manner 
leading to a solution that will satisfy the aspirations of the 
Algerian people to independence and freedom and safeguard 
the legitimate interests of all parties concerned. Legal tech- 
nicalities notwithstanding, the basic issues involved in the 
Algerian Question are fundamentally the same as those en- 
countered in the Questions of Tunisia and Morocco. There 
was a time, not so long ago, when those two problems seemed 
insurmountable. And yet today, we are happy to count among 
us two young and vigorous States whose representatives are 
proudly playing an active role in the work of the Organization. 
It is our sincere hope that before long the representatives 
of a free and sovereign Algeria will be sitting with us, 
participating in the work of our Organization for the 
common good of all, and shouldering their responsibilities 
in the promotion of peace and prosperity in North Africa and 
the world. 

The Front of National Liberation of Algeria issued last 
week a statement in which they called for a peaceful, ne- 
gotiated settlement between them and France. They argue 
that Morocco and Tunisia should also participate in these 
negotiations. They quietly say that they are “desirous of 
avoiding any sterile and bitter debate” at the United Nations 
and that they are “not seeking a condemnation of France.” 
These appear to me to be wise sentiments. 

It is our earnest hope that statesmanship and common 
sense will triumph in the case -f Cyprus, a problem which has 
marred the relations among three close friends and allies. 
Happily the positions of the parties directly concerned are 
much closer today than when the Question was first placed 
before the United Nations. It is our hope that nor’ ing will 
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be said or done which will nullify the gains already achieved, 
and that no effort will be spared in surmounting the obstacles 
which remain in the path of a happy, contented and pro- 
sperous Cyprus. 

E. 

The Question of Palestine is at the heart of everything. 
This extremely grave problem has affected every facet of life 
in the Near East; it has been the major preoccupation of our 
political, intellectual and spiritual leadership during the past 
ten years. 

The Palestine tragedy occurred at a time when several of 
the Arab countries had just emerged from the status of 
dependence and tutelage to that of sovereign independence 
and freedom. They had hardly had enough time to make 
even a start at putting their house in order when they were 
brutally jolted by the tragedy which unfolded itself in 1947 
at the United Nations and during the ensuing months in 
Palestine. The Arab countries had hardly begun considering 
placing their relations with their former rulers on new bases 
of mutual trust when that trust was shattered by the moral 
and material support which the Great Powers extended to 
militant Zionism for the realization of its dream of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. The crisis of the Near East is therefore to 
a large extent a crisis of confidence between its people on the 
one hand and the Great Powers on the other, a crisis which 
has extended in recent times to relations among the Near- 
Eastern States themselves. For there is a curious microcosmic 
mirroring of the whole world in the Near East. 

We also witness in the Near East a slow progress in the 
realization of plans for economic development and social 
advancement of its peoples. This phenomenon is to a large 
extent also due to the preoccupation of Arab leaders with the 
designs and actions of a militant and aggressive power in- 
jected into their midst. It was the constant fear by the Arab 
states of further Israeli acts of aggression and plans for 
territorial expansion that compelled the Arabs to deflect their 
resources to defensive matters and that sent the Arab states 
in search of arms where they could get them and regardless of 
the cost or the hazard. This aramaments race has, of course. 
flung the doors of the Near East wide open to the so-called 
cold war and, I might add, to the real danger of a hot war. 

Another important consequence of the Palestine tragedy 
is that it facilitated the introduction into the Arab world of 
doctrines and ideologies alien to its cultures and traditions, and 
anathema to its people renowned for their deep attachment to 
religion, which is their most treasured heritage. These alien 
doctrines and ideologies penetrate and spread rapidly in areas 
where tension and strife prevail. They thrive on misery, dis- 
content, chaos, bitterness, despair and frustration. What more 
fertile ground could these doctrines find for their propagation 
than among the million Arab refugees, destitute, desperate 
and entirely vulnerable to any and all propaganda which 
dangled before their eyes the prospects of a better life and of 
an eventual redress of the wrongs they had suffered? 

Since 1947 there has been a serious Communist penetration 
in the Middle East. This penetration has not excluded my own 
country, Lebanon. Without the Palestine tragedy this penetra- 
tion would not have occurred so rapidly or so deeply. Some 
of us foresaw this development from the beginning and pub- 
licly warned the West about it. But the tremendous activism 
of the Communist Party itself, the thirst for an economic and 
social message throughout the region, and the many mistakes 
of the West itself in dealing with the Arab world during the 
past decade, these and other factors played also an important 
role in the spread of Communism in the Near East. 

In the face of this exceedingly complex and dangerous situ- 
ation, compounded as it is of profound disaffection on account 
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of Palestine and of considerable Communist infiltration, it is 
perfectly clear that three things at least are necessary: (a) a 
new and far more determined quest for a just solution of the 
Question of Palestine; (b) a bold vision whereby the eco- 
nomic and social issues of the Near East are adequately faced; 
and (c) a bold vision om the part of the West whereby the 
legitimate national aspirations for freedom and independence 
of the Arabs everywhere are satisfied. 

The friendship of the Middle East will go in the future to 
those who develop a bold, adequate and just vision for the 
Question of Palestine, who understand and can help in the 
tremendous social and economic revolution which is overtak- 
ing us there, who understand and can help the mighty up- 
surge of Arab nationalism to orient itself into constructive 
channels, and who can, by their ideas and example, inspire and 
win the mind and heart of the rising generation. 


F. 


It is doubtful whether any region of the world has more 
constantly and more critically engaged the attention of the 
United Nations since its foundation than the Middle East 
At San Francisco I remember very well that the Middle East 
was present in the mind of everybody in connection with the 
elaboration of the provisions on trusteeship. The cause of this 
presence was primarily of course the then undecided future 
of Palestine. At London the question of the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Syria and Lebanon came up before the 
Security Council, and the first veto in the history of the 
United Nations was cast on this question by Mr. Vishinsky. 
The year 1946 disclosed the conflict over the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Persia. The years 1947 and 1948 were the 
years of Palestine and of the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Egyptian territory. Then followed in quick succession 
Arab refugees, Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria, the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, the Suez Canal, and last year the invasion of 
Egypt. This year we all feel the Middle East once again hang- 
ing ominously over our head. 

Is all of this an accident? Why should the United Nations 
be so engrossed with the theme of the Middle East? There 
must be some underlying causes which explain this engross- 
ment. I shall very briefly indicate some of the more important 
of these ultimate phenomena which explain why every year 
so far we have been fastening upon the Middle East. 

The first underlying phenomenon is the impact of the 
West. Ever since Napoleon’s adventure in Egypt a century 
and a half ago, Western economic, social, political, educational 
and even philosophical ideas have been penetrating the Mid- 
die East. When foreign political domination finally super- 
vened, a twofold reaction set in: the domination had to be 
shaken off and people began to dig deep in their own native 
soil for alternative ideas to those borrowed from the West. 
The result has been a marked enhancement of the nationalist 
sense. The presence of the West in the Middle East has been 
lately riddled by the dependence of European industry upon 
Middle-Eastern oil. The Middle Eastern situation, then, is to 
be partly understood as a native reaction to a half-baked 
Western influence. 

There is then the recent impact of the Russian-Communist- 
Soviet world. All three components are important. For even 
prior to Communism Russia made itself felt partly through 
its conflicts with the Ottoman Empire, partly through its 
great literature, especially Tolstoy, partly through its mis- 
sions and schools, partly through the Greek Orthodox Church. 
Communism brought in its own challenge to a region where 
economic, social and political conditions were very similar 
co those of ancient Russia and where the situation therefore 
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was overripe for some revolutionary change. The Soviet impact 
is the demand that if somebody outside the region is to have 
a voice in or about the affairs of the region, then the Soviet 
Union is entitled to share in that voice. This threefold impact 
challenges and therefore transforms both the impact of the 
West and the native culture, and that is one reason why the 
Middle East has been so conspicuously before the United 
Nations all these years. 

The rise of Israel is at the heart of everything. Until the 
Arab-Israeli conflict is resolved on the basis of justice the 
United Nations will net be unseized of the Middle East. And 
he who has no real answer for this issue, no vision for how 
justice may be established there, will only fumble and muddle 
through in the Middle East. 

Arab nationalism is another ultimate phenomenon. This 
nationalism was there prior to Israel and would have developed 
without Israel, but Israel helped to sharpen it considerably. 
The Arabs have a most glorious history and this history 
haunts us all. There is a rapidly maturing self-consciousness 
among the Arabs that they are one people, that they must 
draw closer together, that they are entitled to the good life, 
the life of dignity and freedom, that they have a common 
destiny, and that just as they were something in the past so 
their possibilities are great in the future. And the more the 
masses awaken the more they demand a share in this new, 
good Arab life. Thus whatever form it takes, Arab nationalism 
carries with it an urge at social justice. And however we 
organize ourselves with respect to one another in the Arab 
world, one and all we refuse to be treated except as free, equal 
and independent relatively to the outside world. Without 
their consent, nay without their free choice, nothing can be 
lorded over the Arabs again. 

Finally, there is the new sense of fellowship between the 
Asian and African peoples. The Middle East discovered, even 
prior to Bandung, that it belonged to a larger whole; Bandung 
helped only to put a final seal upon that discovery. Acting in 
concert with Asia and Africa, the Middle East has won many 
a victory in the United Nations, especially in North Africa. 
The sense of fellowship between the Asian and African peo- 
ples is therefore more than a mystical sense of kinship: it has 
achieved and bids fair to continue to achieve practical results. 

To the query then, why has the Middle East been so 
strangely before the United Nations all these years, the final 
answer is to be found in the complex response of the Middle 
East to the manifold challenge of the West, in the Russian- 
Communist-Soviet impact, in the challenge of Israel, in the 
rise of Arab nationalism, and in the new fellowship of Asia 
and Africa. We have been taking up the Middle East in 
bits and pieces every year: I have deemed it worth while, at 
least for the sake of those who crave for the deeper under- 
standing, to take a few minutes of the time of the Assembly 
in order to set forth the causes. If we wish to recon- 
struct the whole, if we care for a synoptic view of things, if 
we are not afraid of the vision of the truth, then let us 
ponder tenderly, profoundly, courageously, wonderingly these 
five things. 

: V. 

Compared to past sessions we witness this year an evident 
mood of ease and relaxation. But behind this relaxed mood 
lurk great danger and great uncertainty. Fundamental division, 
disagreement and distrust continue to stalk the earth. 

Whar will then save us? Only a due recognition of our own 
limitations, both personal and national; only the open mind 
that seeks the truth wherever it is; only some firm knowledge 
of what is right and what is good; only the patience that lives 
on hope and on faith; only the love that loves others as our- 
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selves; only the active affirmation of the oneness of mankind; 
in short, only the return to the ultimate spiritual verities. And 
who will give us these things whereby division, disagreement 
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and distrust will begin to thaw away among the children of 
men? I believe only the living God in His infinite compassion 
and grace. 


By DR. EMILIO NUNEZ-PORTUONDO, Ambassador and permanent representative of Cuba to the United Nations 
(Interpretation from Spanish ) 


Delivered before the General Assembly, United Nations, October 2, 1957 


general debate in order to present briefly, as is required 

because of the large number of speakers who have in- 
scribed their names on the list of speakers, the points of 
view of our Government concerning the most important 
items which are included in our agenda. Moreover, we should 
like to bring to the attention of delegations what we might 
refer to as a summary of the economic situation of our coun- 
try and the very important work which has been carried out 
in the past few years by our Government despite the difficul- 
ties which have existed. This is due principally to the unstint- 
ing action of the Cuban Government against the infiltration 
of international communism within our island and to our 
forthright position within the United Nations in defense of 
the democracies, fighting a new imperialism and a new 
colonialism which it seems will withdraw only when con- 
fronted with the moral and material forces which are opposed 
to it and which will make its final victory impossible. 

I now turn to the question of disarmament. In our opinion, 
the most important item included in our agenda is that con- 
cerning disarmament. We have already stated, more than 
once, that although it is true that this problem can be solved 
effectively only by the great Powers, which are the only 
ones in a position to wage total war, it still cannot be denied 
that those nations which do not have great military strength 
are those which suffer the most, and these nations do not 
obtain any advantages from the results of war in any case. 
That is why we shall present our point of view, in view of 
the fact that right and justice cannot be a monopoly of the 
great Powers. 

The problem of disarmament should not be studied without 
taking into account some of the background on this subject 
which we think is fundamental in order to put the question 
into its true perspective. As long as we do not do this, all the 
speeches in the General Assembly will be pointless. The Gen- 
eral Assembly should never be used as a propaganda forum 
in order to deceive unwitting peoples. 

There is one fact that cannot be denied. This is the origin 
and cause of the complexity of the situation. During the war 
and afterwards, the so-called Western Powers ended their 
political domination over thousands of square kilometres of 
territory, and millions of human beings have acquired the 
right to be called citizens of independent and sovereign States. 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Tunisia, Morocco, Sudan, Ghanze, 
the Federation of Malaya, the Philippines, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Viet-Nam, among others, are evident proofs of the state- 
ment we are now making. 

While this was going on, we noted with alarm the phen- 
omenon of a new imperialism and a new colonialism which 
arose in a threatening manner menacing the liberty of man- 
kind. One State conquered thousands and seized thousands of 
square kilometres of territory which did not belong to it, 
and subjugated thousands of men, women and children to 
its cruel yoke, people who up to that time had been con- 
sidered as free people. The number of conquered peoples did 
not increase due to the activity and decisions of the United 
Nations and due to the extraordinary sacrifices of the United 
States which defeated aggression in Korea. It was also 
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possible to save South Viet-Nam from being subjugated from 
this threat of conquest. 

This background, which has been viewed by all of us, 
which cannot be denied by mere rhetorical phrases, this situa- 
tion which blocks the indispensable confidence from existing 
which would allow the world to deal with the problem of 
disarmament—and as long as this confidence cannot exist, 
it would seem that all negotiations are laboring under an 
unfavorable handicap. It is good to recall, because it is an 
obvious fact, that thanks only to the atomic strength of the 
United States has it been possible for the rest of the world 
to maintain its freedom. 

In our opinion, and we are fully aware of our responsibility 
in stating this, everything which represents a renunciation of 
atomic weapons while no complete and absolute guarantees 
exist that after having forsaken these weapons aggression will 
not be unleashed, will represent a reckless imprudence which 
the Governments of the great Western Powers could not 
incur. es 

It is clear that the Soviet Union is entitled to demand 
guarantees as well. We do not deny this. But these guarantees 
have been given to the Soviet Union. However, whet; it is 
a matter of guarantees asked by the Western Governments 
to be protected against any surprise attack or against any 
atomic tests and the manufacture of these weapons secretly, 
it is then that the Moscow Government refuses to concede 
these points and then unleashes a great deal of propaganda 
through its militant communists and fellow travellers in all 
parts of the world. This serves to show only that they are 
hoping to do away with atomic weapons in order to be able 
to initiate the last and final conflict. 

Moreover, the delegation of Cuba sincerely feels that it 
is contrary to the most elementary rules of logic to suppose 
that it is possible to obtain a state of lasting peace, against 
all principles of justice, while the division of Germany is 
maintained. We are not able to explain to ourselves how the 
Soviet statements can maintain that this state of affairs can 
be maintained permanently without endangering world peace; 
in other words, bringing about an artificial division of the 
State which has the greatest economic potential in Europe 
and of a people who constitute a great whole, a people with 
one of the most advanced cultures in the world. 

The Cuban delegation completely supports the Declaration 
of Berlin signed on 29 July 1957 by the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, in which all other States 
are informed of the imperative necessity of rapidly achieving 
the much-desired unification of Germany. 

We are also startled by the fact that the Soviet leaders, 
who always analyse problems in keeping with materialistic 
principles, do not realize that for their own security and 
safety it is necessary fully to concede the right of self-deter- 
mination to those people who, in Europe and in Asia, are 
today occupied by their armies. This could be done through 
guarantees on the basis that no States which will be liberated 
shall be converted into belligerent States against the Soviet 
Union itself. 

The Cuban delegation is in a position to co-operate, in 
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keeping with these possibilities, with regard to all measures 
designed to bring about at least initial agreements in order to 
try to solve the stupendous problems which affect all man- 
kind. But in no case would we support with our vote anything 
that would represent giving in to the pressure of selfish and 
skillful propaganda and that would represent a renunciation 
of liberty and independence for peoples of this part of the 
world and of the right to live in keeping with their traditional 
democratic criteria. 

We now come to the question of Algeria. The question of 
Algeria was a subject of great discussion during the eleventh 
session of the General Assembly, in which the Cuban delega- 
tion presented its point of view. We could not change this 
point of view because of fundamental reasons which we shall 
now sum up briefly. 

The Charter of the United Nations—which, of course, 
should be the object of great diffusion among the peoples so 
that they would not consider the Organization as something 
which can furnish solutions to internal political problems of 
States, solutions which are always requested because of the 
pleasure of the person who is requesting them—is our con- 
stitution and, therefore, its principles are obligations for all 
Member States. 

Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter reads as follows: 

“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any State or shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present Charter . . .” 

We have stated this once before and we shall now repeat it. 
When France entered the United Nations it considered Al- 
geria—but not Morocco and Tunisia—as an integral part of 
its national territory. Several Member States do have overseas 
territories which are an integral part of their territory. For 
example, the United States of America would be in the same 
situation if Hawaii were admitted as a State in the Union. 
When France entered as a founding Member of the United 
Nations, no Member State objected to having Algeria included 
as part of its national territory. This problem has arisen in the 
last few years. 

The Cuban delegation feels that the United Nations can 
act in this matter only to the extent that France accepts it. 
But the Government of Paris does not accept discussion that 
would be beyond the limits of our competence. This does not 
mean that we cannot express a wish that a solution of the 
preblem should be brought about in keeping with the lofty 
traditions of the, Nation which we people of Latin America 
love and admire so much. 

I should now like to discuss the Draft Code of Offenses 
against the Peace and Security of Mankind. There is on our 
agenda such a draft code, but this title is not in keeping with 
its content. This draft contains a mutilated definition of 
genocide and, in the meantime, it establishes immunity for 
Communism as regards this crime. Therefore, we can see that 
the Convention, which was ratified by fifty nations, as was the 
case with the Convention on Genocide, would be annulled. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that an attempt is being made to 
reach a settlement which would combine a definition of 
genocide with the so-called inhuman acts carried out against 
civil population, which is a vague legal definition. 

In keeping with the Convention on Genocide, constitutional 
and responsible Governments, public officials and private in- 
dividuals, can be charged with criminal responsibility. In the 
Draft Code of Offenses the private individual does not have 
crimina) responsibility. The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is made up of individuals. Therefore, it would remain 
immune from all charges of crime. 
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The history of the Communist Party is one of a long chain 
of acts of genocide, some of which have been confessed by 
Mr. Khrushchev, and the most recent, of course, is the one 
which has been committed in Hungary. Moreover, in con- 
tradiction with the principles of individual responsibility in 
criminal law, in the draft code the authorities of a State are 
responsible. But, as an exception, individuals may be con- 
sidered responsible only if they have been instigated by the 
authorities of these States. Everyone realizes that in the Soviet 
Union the members of the Communist Party are those who 
instigate the Government, and not vice versa. Under these 
circumstances, the Cuban Government, which is proud of hav- 
ing initiated the Convention dealing with Genocide, together 
with the Governments of India and Panama, protests vigorous- 
ly and energetically against this attempt to undermine the 
future development of this civilizing concept. 

We harbor the hope that the General Assembly will reject 
this draft criminal code because it would be detrimental to 
the family of nations. 

With regard to economic matters, for the great majority 
of Member States which appear in the classification of under- 
developed countries, economic items are of paramount im- 
portance. We still maintain our point of view that highly 
industrialized countries, and therefore wealthy countries, must 
realize that this privileged situation also holds moral obliga- 
tions and that a contribution to the economic development 
of other nations would, in the long run, favor them as well. 
This situation cannot be achieved only through the flow of 
private capital to our countries, since it is also necessary to 
have another type of economic help which would make it 
possible for us to undertake non-self-liquidating works which 
are indispensable for the welfare of our people. That is why 
we shall devote our greatest attention to the item concerning 
the establishment of a Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development, which is included in our agenda. 

Since we are discussing economic matters in this part of our 
statement, it would seem appropriate, although this may be 
done in a panoramic fashion, for us to deal with the economic 
situation of Cuba and the work which we are carrying out in 
order to solve our most important problems. In order to in- 
dicate carefully the present economic situation in Cuba, it is 
necessary to go back to the situation which prevailed through- 
out the prosperity years of 1951 and 1952, in which our nation 
was able to have a great amount of exports, especially as 
regards sugar crops, and in which there was invested a part of 
the funds from the loan of 1950-1980, issued in the amount of 
$120 million dollars; and during the year 1952 there was the 
greatest sugar crop in Cuban history. 

After these years and as a result of the gravitation of an 
immense volume of our sugar production from 1952 on a 
market which was very inadequate, there then appeared in 
the national economic picture a depression process of a typi- 
cally sugar nature which tended to extend itself with greater 
severity to the entire national economy. 

It was in 1953 that the present Government of Cuba, under 
the Presidency of General Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar, started 
a process of recovery with such complete success that in 1956, 
once more, we have been able to reach the levels of income of 
1952, thereby liquidating the depression in sugar matters, first 
through a compensatory policy based on budgetary expendi- 
tures or deficiencies on the one hand and, on the other hand, 
on public credit and the carrying out of extraordinary public 
works, thanks to the policy of economic development under- 
taken, designed to reach a given tempo of agricultural, in- 
dustrial, mining, railway, shipbuilding investments. 

All this, together with a crop for 1957 which has covered 
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more than 5.5 million tons of sugar, with excellent sugar 
prices, on the world market as well as in the United States 
market, although the United States market has had a more 
modest improvement, has led to the present economic situa- 
tion for this year. 

Together with the impulse of high private and official in- 
vestments in plans for agricultural and economic develop- 
ment, the reappearance of a large sugar crop with good prices 
for the sale of the product, and of high public expenditures, 
the economic situation is a satisfactory one for 1957, thereby 
making it possible to ensure a combination of these factors— 
until 1957 the last of these was absent from the national 
economic picture—and of its durability throughout the year, 
which will provide as a result that the gross national product, 
which in 1956 was only about 2,500 million dollars, but let 
us figure it will probably reach 3,000 million dollars in 1957, 
thereby providing a rise in our income amounting perhaps to 
20 per cent, and which will represent the highest figure ever 
found in our national economy. 

Such a notable rise in working and living standards will 
have its effect in the increasing figures for exports, imports, 
bank deposits, both short-term and long-term, public income 
—and, at the end of 1957, all these figures will represent the 
highest in the economic history of Cuba. 

It is fair to point out that all this has been done through 
the effective co-operation of the National Bank of Cuba, which 
is presided over by Dr. Joaquin Martinez Saenz. 

Insofar as public works are concerned, to refer to only one 
of the activities of the Government of President Batista, a 
Ministry which is under the architect Nicolas Arroyo 
Marquez, we can quote the following figures: 

In the last few years, plans have been drawn up for the con- 
struction of 3,532 kilometres of first-class highways. There 
have already been concluded 142 of the highways that were 
planned, and the remaining 89 are being worked on and they 
should soon be concluded. 

There have been concluded 15 new hospitals having a 
capacity of more than 4,000 beds. 

There have been concluded 71 new bridges, and five more 
bridges are being constructed. 

There are 283 roads being paved and drained; 53 avenues, 
two-way highways, have been constructed, and more are being 
considered. 

All these public works should be considered in addition to 
those we indicated during the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly. 

I now turn to the question of Hungary. By an overwhelm- 
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ing majority, the eleventh session of the General Assembly 
agreed to include the question of Hungary in the agenda of 
this session. It could not do otherwise without being derelict 
in its own basic duties. As long as this unfortunate country 
continues to be occupied by the armed forces of a foreign 
Power, the United Nations will have to use all methods 
within its reach in order to obtain the freedom of a people 
such as the Hungarian, which, because of its history and the 
courage which it has shown, is entitled to the support of all 
men of good will in this world. 

The question of Hungary is still the source of great anxiety 
to the Government and the people of Cuba. We have stated 
this several times and we repeat it once more. The United 
Nations cannot be divided between Member States which 
comply with resolutions of the General Assembly and one 
State, regardless of its military power, which systematically 
scoffs at decisions of the United Nations and simply scorns the 
opinion of the great majority of Members of the Organization. 

Insofar as public works are concerned ,to refer to only one 
that under no circumstances should we approve the credentials 
which have been presented by the representatives of the 
Kadar regime, who obviously do not represent either the 
Hungarian nation or its people. We feel that even the events 
which had occurred in Hungary—even if they had not oc- 
curred—if the General Assembly had not approved their 
credentials, it would be against the most elemertary principles 
of logic and right, and it is illogical for us to approve them 
now because we now have an official report, submitted by a 
Special Committee, which fully shows that the Kadar regime is 
the result of an imposition of the invading forces of the Soviet 
Union. 

We have great faith in the ability which has been shown 
so many times by His Royal Highness, Prince Wan of Thai- 
land, who has been entrusted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations with the difficult mission of obtaining from 
the Government of Moscow and the Budapest regime to bring 
about some sort of adequate solution to the Hungarian prob- 
lem, and we express our earnest hopes for him to have full 
success in his efforts. 

The delegation of Cuba is attending this General Assembly, 
as it has always done, in order to work with the greatest 
enthusiasm and in the greatest faith for the cause of inter- 
national peace. We shall contribute within our ability and 
strength to find solutions to the serious problems which affect 
the world today. And we feel that, if the principles of Christian 
charity are put into effect, the majority of the problems which 
split us could be solved, to the benefit of all peoples and for 
the greater glory of the United Nations. 
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of the United States to the representatives of fifty-seven 
nations attending this historic conference. And as a Cali- 
fornian, 1 am proud that you have selected the birthplace of 
the United Nations, one of the world’s great centers of inter- 
national commerce, the city of San Francisco, as your meeting 
lace. 
: I join with you in congratulating those who planned this 


I AM HONORED to bring greetings from the President 


conference for bringing together probably the most outstand- 
ing panel of experts in the field of international investment 
ever assembled for a meeting of this type. In the presence 
of such company, I would not be so presumptuous as to try 
to speak authoritatively on the technical subjects in which I 
realize you are primarily interested. Instead, with your per- 
mission, I would like to report to you tonight on some of the 
current developments in Washington which may affect directly 
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or indirectly the problems which you are considering. 


SOVIET SATELLITE 

It will be no surprise to you to hear that the major topic 
of discussion in Washington, just as in San Francisco, Mos- 
cow, and the cities from which you come, is the Soviet satellite 
now circling the globe. 

Let us consider first what the launching of this satellite 
means from a military point of view. 

There has been a great deal of loose talk to the effect that 
somehow this one event has changed the balance of military 
power in the world today. It is tume_that the record be set 
straight. Militarily the Soviet Union is not one bit stronger 
today than it was before the satellite was launched. The Free 
World remains stronger militarily than the Communist World. 
And we can meet and defeat any potential enemy who 
might dare to launch an attack. The only major military signi- 
ficance of this event is that the Soviet Union demonstrated 
again what we had known before—that they had developed 
the capacity to fire a missile a great number of miles. 

But at the same time we could make no greater mistake 
than to brush off this event as a scientific stunt of more signi- 
ficance to the man in the moon than to men on earth. We 
have had a grim and timely reminder of a truth we must 
never overlook—that the Soviet Union has developed a 
scientific and industrial capacity of great magnitude. 

If the Free World is to survive we cannot rest on our past 
achievements or our present position of military superiority. 
We must constantly push forward on all fronts—military, 
economic and moral—if we are to defeat the very real threat 
which the Communist empire poses to free men everywhere. 

The launching of the satellite will have rendered a signal 
service to the cause of freedom if only we react strongly and 
intelligently to its implications. Let us resolve once and for 
all that the absolute necessity of maintaining our superiority 
in military strength must always take priority over the under- 
standable desire to reduce our taxes. 

May I now turn to the direct bearing I believe this spectacu- 
lar event has on the specific issues being considered by this 
conference. No more dramatic incident could have occurred to 
remind both the Communist and the Free World of the in- 
creasingly terrifying aspects of modern warfare. As that reali- 
zation increases, the likelihood that any nation will risk na- 
tional suicide by launching aggressive war is reduced. 

But if the fearful nature of modern weapons is a deterrent 
against resort to all-out atomic war, it is just as certain a stim- 
ulant to the Cold War. Mr. Khrushchev himself has declared 
that the Communists would prefer to gain their objective of 
world domination through methods other than military con- 
flict. This does not mean that we should ignore the tremen- 
dous military threat posed by Russian power. It does mean 
that we must be prepared for an all-out Communist economic 
offensive to win the allegiance of hundreds of millions of 
people in the uncommitted world, as well as even some of 
those in the free world. 


THE CHALLENGE 

The Kremlin has offered us a direct challenge. It proclaims 
to the world that a slave economy can outproduce a free 
economy. It promises to the developing areas of the world that 
the Communist system can do more for them in a shorter time 
than the system of private enterprise which is the economic 
basis of the free world. And the spectacular success of the 
satellite project is being held up as proof of the superiority 
of the Communist system. 

As far as the average citizen is concerned, the record for- 
tunately is on our side and not theirs. The contrast between 
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the record prosperity of Western Germany and the dismal 
poverty of Eastern Germany most eloquently demonstrates the 
superiority of a free society over the communist system in 
producing the material well-being which the communists have 
so long claimed as their special province. 

We believe that free men in the long run will outplan and 
outproduce a slave economy. But we cannot ignore the fact 
that a dictator state, as recent events prove, can in the short 
run achieve spectacular results by concentrating its full power 
in any given direction. That is why the challenge we face in 
the economic field is one which it would be folly to under- 
estimate. 

This is particularly true in view of the fact that the Com- 
munists are concentrating their efforts on the newly developing 
countries of Asia and Africa. These people are now in revolu- 
tion, not a political revolt, but a world revolution of people's 
expectations—the assertions by all peoples of their claim to a 
greater share of the world’s goods. The spirit of this revolution 
is evoked by two words, growth and industrialization, with the 
almost universal belief that the second is the key to the first. 

In the course of this revolution the steel mill and the hydro- 
electric plant have come to seem much more than economic 
needs. They have become symbols of the pride and hopes of 
whole nations. And for thoughtful men anywhere in the free 
world the question must be faced: How may these hopes find 
reasonable fulfillment? 

Thc Communist world is willing to promise that it will help 
fulfill these hopes. It will do this in spite of its own desperately 
low standard of living. It is a known fact that Communist 
leaders will impose any sacrifice upon their own people in 
their quest for world power. And their recent scientific 
triumph shows that, in the short run, they have the skill and 
resources to do what they consider important. 

We know, of course, that such aid will be short-lived and 
deceptive. But if it succeeds in extending Communist rule 
throughout Africa and Asia, the Kremlin will have assured 
its victory. It can use police power to keep these peoples in 
subjection. It will then control their immense wealth in oil, 
uranium, copper, and many other materials essential for the 
economic life of the Free World. The Western World will be 
forced to surrender without the firing of a shot. 


ECONOMIC WEAPONS 

This is a real threat—not so dramatic or spectacular as 
sputnik and the 1L.C.B.M.—but in my opinion potentially more 
dangerous in the long run. We dare not ignore the military 
threat that these events have posed, but it would be equally 
folly to ignore the economic weapons that have been mounted 
against us. The first may never be used; the second certainly 
will be used. 

I am confident that we can meet and defeat this challenge 
provided we base our policies on the fundamental principle 
which is the generating force behind this conference—the 
recognition that the most productive source of economic pro- 
gress is private rather than government enterprise. 

The private initiative, the private responsibility, and private 
capital which you represent are the motors of economic pro- 
gress. The economic growth which can generate is vital to 
the future of the whole Free World. 

I say this fully recognizing that there has been and is an 
important place for government action. Ever since the war, the 
United States Government has conducted the most enormous 
peace-time banking operation in the history of Government 
finance. The total of our grants and loans abroad in that 
period is nearly $60 billions. Inevitably, there was some waste 
in the handling of so huge a sum. 

But, on balance, it was anything but wasted. It has protected 
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and raised standards of living in a period of costly rearma- 
ment. It laid the basis for the vast expansion of trade at a 
time when markets were wrenched from their traditional pat- 
terns by Communist violence. It has helped to hold the Free 
World together at a time when communism was doing its 
best to tear us apart. It was and is an achievement of which 
Americans can be proud. 


Crisis CAPITAL 


But government capital is in a sense crisis capital. It will 
have a vital role to play as long as the world crisis is with us. 
Wherever it has an opportunity to strengthen free economies 
against the shoddy temptations of Communist trade or the 
menace of Communist subversion, I believe we should use this 
weapon of government finance as boldly as Congress will per- 
mit. 

However, we must recognize this government aid cannot 
possibly meet the problem with which we are confronted. The 
total amount of investment which must flow from capital 
surplus areas like the United States to capital deficit areas dur- 
ing the next few years must substantially increase, rather than 
decrease. The only source of investment funds that can be 
greatly expanded is private capital. It is consequently the only 
source that can possibly meet the need. 

There are limits to what government can do. There is partly 
the limit imposed by budgetary problems. But above all there 
is the limit imposed by our conviction that free private enter- 
prise is the preferable medium for aid for the newly develop- 
ing countries. 

In many nations, the pattern of economic development is 
being shaped for a century ahead. If this pattern is statist, then 
human freedom will be the loser. Concentration of power is 
one of the great problems of our day. 


FREEDOM PERSONAL 

Freedom is essentially personal. It is exercised only with 
great difficulty through impersonal groups. For this reason it is 
vital that newly developing economic systems, so far as 
possible, follow a pattern that fosters rather than limits human 
freedom. 

Private capital has other merits which government capital 
lacks. It is the kind of money which, in the old Roman phrase, 
has no smell. Its home government cannot order it to be spent 
in one country rather than another, and cannot attach political 
or diplomatic strings to its uses. 

Ic carries no ideology with it, other than the reasonable ex- 
pectation of safety and profit. But it does carry something 
else with it: Brains. The managerial skills and imagination of 
private capital are the t st assurance that it will in tact create 
the new wealth that both lender and borrower are aiming at. 

INCREASE IN FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

We need a spectacular increase of investment by American 
and other business men directed especially to the developing 
nations of the world. 

What should the goal of private capital in the United States 
be in this field? Last year American new investment abroad 
totaled almost four billion dollars. This amount seems large, 
but if the United States were investing abroad the same 

ion of our national income that Great Britain invested 
abroad in 1910 we would be investing, not four billion dollars 
a year, but nearly thirty billion. 

I do not suggest that we could recapture the world of 1910 
even if we wanted to. But certainly it is not unreasonable to 
set as our goal doubling or tripling American investment 
abroad in the next ten years. But we cannot expect this to 
happen automatically. 

There are certain things which the United States can do, 
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that the governments of countries in which money is to be 
invested can do, and that American business men abroad can 
do to stimulate the increase in foreign investment the world 
needs. 

First let us consider what steps the capital deficit nations can 
take to encourage private investment from abroad. There must 
be at the outset recognition of the fact that the world shortage 
of capital which evidences itself in rising interest rates has 
forced a sharp measure of competition for the capital which 
is available for foreign investment. Any government that is 
serious about wanting private capital will necessarily enter this 
competition. It can set the conditions which will either induce 
that capital to flow or stop it cold. It can treat foreign capital 
as something between a public enemy and a necessary evil, or 
it can make the kind of rules under which private capital can 
do its best work. 

Let me give an example. Whatever one may think of 
Premier Nasser’s right to “Egyptianize” the Suez Canal—and 
our Government has not disputed his right—it cannot be 
denied that he made Egypt less attractive to new capital than 
it was before. In contrast we see the results in countries like 
the Netherlands, Northern Ireland, Mexico or our own inde- 
pendent Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, where the govern- 
ments have set up active and efficient bureaus and hospitable 
policies to promote and welcome foreign capital, and as a 
result are getting more of it than ever before. 

The Government of the United States would never presume 
to tell any other government what its policy should be toward 
foreign investment, but the owners of private capital will 
inevitably take note of the investment climate before moving 
abroad. 

Wuart U. S. CAN Do 

Let us now see what the Government of the United States 
can and should do to encourage private investment abroad. I 
would suggest the following as a minimum program for con- 
sideration: 

The economic sections of our embassies abroad should be 
up-graded and strengthened both in quantity and quality. Every 
American embassy should be staffed with qualified personnel 
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who can devote an adequate amount of their time and energy 
to the active promotion of policies which encourage private 
investment. 

When tax revision becomes feasible, the Congress should 
pass a tax reform which the Président has twice urged. He 
would extend to investors in other parts of the world the 
fourteen-point income tax credit for which Western Hem- 
isphere Trade Corporations are already eligible. 

The Congress should also consider the feasibility of passing 
a tax reform similar to one adopted by the United Kingdom 
a few months ago. This would defer U. S. taxes on income 
and profits earned entirely abroad until they are actually paid 
in dividends to stockholders of the parent company. It would 
give American overseas traders and investors the same en- 
couragement some of them now seek by incorporating abroad. 
It would immediately increase the funds available to such 
companies for additional foreign investment, yet in the long 
run the U. S. Treasury and foreign treasuries would also gain 
by the tax on income from a larger investment base. 

We should channel more of our governmental financial op- 
erations abroad through private investors and enterprisers, 
U. S. and foreign. Specifically, Congress could require (instead 
of permitting as at present) that at least 25 per cent of the 
foreign currencies we now acquire under our agricultural aid 
program be made available for loans to United States business 
in those countries. 

The new 300 million dollar developmental fund should be 
set up in such a way that in its administration and policies it 
does not become merely a pale carbon copy of either the 
Export-Import Bank or the LC.A. The Administration and 
the Congress intended that this fund fill a function which is 
new and distinct from those being served by existing agencies. 
Its primary purpose should be to channel funds into private 
enterprises which cannot satisfy the borrowing requirements 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

We should initiate through international organizations such 
as the World Bank studies which could examine the feasibility 
of setting up a privately operated international investment 
guarantee fund. Its object would be to protect both present and 
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future investments from the hazards of expropriation, de- 
valuation, blocked currencies and similar risk. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 

Because trade is the great generator and vehicle of the 
capital the world so badly needs, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act should be extended for at least five years when it 
comes up for renewal in the next session of Congress. This 
action would demonstrate permanent and expanding interest 
of the U. S. in world trade. Whether in order to get paid for 
our exports, or to get a return on our investments, or simply 
to assure ourselves of the most economical source of raw 
materials, the U. S. must become an ever larger importer. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is our best assurance that 
these imports will be accessible to us on a fair and non-dis- 
criminatory basis. 

For the same reason we should complete our membership 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation. This organization, 
which the United States helped to found, is a place were the 
established system of multilateral tariff bargaining and the 
rules of trade reciprocity can be recorded and systematized. It 
asks nothing of us that we have not already been doing. Not 
to join it would be an act of gross self-deception and would 
mislead the rest of the world as to our real interest and policy. 

We should pass legislation, long since recommended by 
the President, to simplify certain antiquated and unjust 
methods of valuation in our customs procedures. 


WHAT PRIVATE INVESTORS CAN Do 

So much for what Governments can do. There are also 
certain obligations that private investors should assume if 
they are to share in the increased opportunities of investment 
abroad. 

Their operations must be based first of all on the twentieth 
century principle that the primary purpose of foreign invest- 
ment is to create new wealth rather than to exploit a newly 
developing country. 

American personnel abroad should always be trained to be 
ambassadors of good will as well as competent technicians. 

The training of foreign nationals to assume managerial as 
well as subordinate responsibilities should be given top 
priority. 

I would not suggest that these proposals I have recom- 
mended are all-inclusive. But the adoption of such a program 
could provide the necessary stimulus for a dramatic expansion 
of private investment and trade throughout the world. 

The world of tomorrow is in our hands. 

It can be a world of peace, with political freedom, economic 
growth, and the steady abolition of world poverty. 

But it can also be a world of hatred and suspicion, per- 
petually on the verge of war. 

It can be a free world, or it can be poisoned by statism or 
totalitaranism. 

It can produce for the needs of families, or it can produce 
for the needs of armies. 

The choice between these two worlds must be by our own 
generation. If freedom loses, it may be a century before it 
can be regained. We ourselves may be starved for essential 
new materials and crushed without a single war-like act. 

America can never again live in isolation. Either we march 
into the future, together with other free nations, into a world 
of peace and prosperity, or we decline into obscurity and 
failure, as a people who had not the vision to see the world 
as it is, or who had not the courage to face up to duty. 

The very fact that this conference is being held proclaims 
to the world that the forces of freedom have the strength, the 
vitality, and the determination to win the great struggle for 
the world. 





